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The influences -which have given character to the flora of the region lying between San 
Francisco and the Columbia^ hoth as regards its botanical relations and the distribution of the 
plants which compose it, as in other countries, have been connected with its geological struc- 
ture, its topographical features, and its climate. 

To these causes, which are very appreciable in their action, and which have produced by far 
the most striking phenomena presented by the vegetation of the west, another should be added, 
that which has controlled the radiation of species from their original centers of creation. 

The operation of this latter cause, though perhaps not less real, is far more obscure, 
requiring for its analysis an array of facts much greater than has yet been collected. This has, 
therefore, been entirely neglected, except in the few instances where plants'are common to both 
sides of the continent, and an effort has been made to connect their eastern and western habi- 
tats. When the botany of the west shall come to be known far better than at present, we may 
expect that the physiological laws which have controlled the distribution of plants may bo 
studied with equal profit with the more material influences of which I have spoken. 

At present any hypotheses in reference to them, however plausible they may appear, must 

necessarily involve so much uncertainty, that they should be regarded as speculations rather 

than generalizations of fact. And in the future, by whomsoever theories on this subject may 

he suggested, and whatever weight or personal influence may be thrown into the scale, that 
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personal iaflaence muat be carefully eliminated, and the facts permitted to stand isolated and 
independent, until, without compulsion, 'they shall crystallize into truths. 

The hotanist going from the valley of the Mississippi to the Paciiic coaat, will he immediately 
struck hy certain general differences which he will perceive to exist between the vegetation of 
the region he has left and that to which he has come. Tho first feature in the aspect of the 
botany of the west, which he will be likely to notice, is the paucity of arborescent and the 
variety of annual plants. 

The forests he finds restricted, for the most part, to the sea coast and the mountain sides, and 
exhibiting a great preponderance of coniferous over dicotyledonous trees. The forms of vegeta- 
tion by which he is surrounded in these forests are among the most magnificent which the 
world affords, and nearly all are new to him. He may traverse the country for weeks, perhaps 
months, before he meets with a tree with which he has been familiar on the eastern side of the 
continent, and wliea he finds such an one, it exhibits a growth and appearance ao different from 
that of the same tree at tho east as to be not immediately recognized. The number of forest 
trees, exclusive of shrubs, found growing north of San Francisco and south of the Columbia, 
does not, probably, exceed fifty. These are distributed among the following gen(5ra : Pinus, 8 
AUes, 5 ; Picea, 3 ; Sequoia, 2 ; Oupreasus, 2 ; Thi^a, 1 ; Idbocedrm, 1 ; Lartx, 1 ; Taxus, 1 
Tarreya, 1 ; Quercus, 5 ; Pojpulus, 3 ; Salix, 5 ; Fraxinus, 2 ; Acer, 2 ; Alnus, 1 ; Comus, 1 
Platanus, 1 ; Oastanea, 1 ; ^sculus, 1 ; Arbutus, 1 ; Oreodaphne, 1. Both ia numbers of 
individuals and in size, the coni/erm, as has been mentioned, greatly preponderating. The 
annual vegetation which covers the prairie country of the valleys also presents an assemblage of 
forms quite new to the eastern botanist, and among them he will not fail to notice a greater 
relative number of liliaceous plants than in any part of the eastern States. The different 
mountain ranges he finds covered with vegetation which exhibits marked differences, and the 
areas which lie between and eastward of the coast ranges and Sierra Nevada, have each a 
flora so far peculiar to itself as to permit of its study in a degree apart from the others. 

In order to trace the connection which exists between the physical geography of the region 
under consideration and the character and distribution of the plants which cover its surface, a 
general idea of the topography/ the climate, and geological structure of the different districts 
which it includes, is necessary. 

OUmaie.— As is generally known, the climate of the Pacific coast, as compared with that 
of the Atlantic and the valley of the Mississippi, is much more equable, presenting no such 
extremes of heat or cold as that of the east, while the isothermal lines, when traced westward, 
are deflected to the north, striking the Pacific coast several degrees higher than the points 
where they pass that of the Atlantic. This seems to be due, in a great degree, to the influence 
of the prevalent westerly winds, which, constantly blowing in from the Pacific, assume the 
uniformity of temperature of the surface over which they pass. In the valleys of California the 
seasons are divided into wet and dry, rather than into cold and hot, while on the mountains 
snow falls to a considerable depth, and the severity of winter is proportioned to the altitude of 
the locality and its distance from the ocean. The summer temperature varies greatly in 
different localities, being extreme in the valleys of the interior, while in the mountains and on 
the coast a degree of heat is never sufl'ered which is at all oppressive. 

The annual precipitation of moisture exhibits even greater local variation than the tem- 
" Note hy Lieut. jiiW.— This subject is fuUy treated in Chapter I of the Genera] Report. 
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perature, being greatest toward the coast and northward, less on the southern than northern 
coast, and I east in the interior. 

Geological struciure. — The geology of that portion of California and Oregon under considera- 
tion has heen given somewhat in detail in tlie accompanying geological report. It will, therefore, 
not he necessary to repeat what has already been said upon the suhject. The general charac- 
teristics of the geology of this region may, however, be said to consist in the groat prevalence 
of comparatively recent volcanic rocks, and of a soil derived from their decomposition, in all 
the mountain ranges. In the valleys, and on the flanhs of the coast mountains, tertiary strata, 
generally of sandstones, constitute the sub-structure, and give character to the soil. As com- 
pared with the valley of the Mississippi, and the more northern of the eastern States, the Pacific 
coast is much more recent, the greater part of it having emerged from the ocean since the middle 
of the tertiary period. 

LOCAL BOTANY. 

COAST MOUNTAINS. 

Climoie.— The climate of the immediate shore of the PacMc is quite unlike that of the interior, 
a difference dependent upon its proximity to the evaporating surface of the ocean, the ocean 
currents, and the prevalent winds. It is much more uniform, cooler, and more moist. The 
uniformity of temperature which it exhibits is due, unquestionably, to the equalizing influence 
of the nearly constant temperature of the wide expanse of open sea which lies adjacent to it, 
and over which the winds blow inland, almost without intermission, throughout the year. 
These winds, which are loaded with moisture, in summer usually blow from the northwest or 
west ; in winter, from the southwest or west. The temperature upon the coast scarcely ever 
rises to what is called summer heat, and is never so high as to render other than woollen clothing 
comfortable. From observations* made at San Prancisoo, Fort Humboldt, and Fort Orford— 
localities which may be supposed to present fair samples of the climate of the coast— we find 
that the average temperature for the year, taking the mean of the observations of several years, 
is, for San Francisco, 51°.88 ; for Fort Humboldt, 62°.80, and, for Fort Orford, SS-.eS. At 
San Francisco, the mean temperature for January being 49°.60 ; for July, W°M. At Fort 
Humboldt, for January, in 1854, 40°.83 ; for July, 66°.n. At Fort Orford, for January, 
48°. 38 ; for July, 59°. t3. The low summer temperature of the Pacific coast of the North 
Am'ericLn continent, like that of the Atlantic, seems to bo due to the Arctic ocean current, 
which constantly sweeps it. The amount of rain falling at the same points, as indicated by the 
same tables, is, at Ban Francisco, 23.59 inches ; at Fort Orford, 68.52. 

FejeteiJoB.— The coast mountains, throughout nearly the entire distance from Ban Francisco 
to the mouth of the Columbia, are covered by a continuous forest, which is more dense towards 
the north. Immediately north of Ban Francisco the forest is composed almost exclusively of the 
red-wood, {Bequma sempeniiren,) and is limited to the valleys, especially such as open towards 
the coast. Joing northward the trees become more numerous, and with the rod-wood are found 
the sugar and yellow pine, (P. Lxmhertiana and, P. ponderosa.) In the vicinity of Crescent City 
these trees combine to form one of the most magnificent forests in the world— the red-wood and 
the sugar pine attaining nearly equal gigantic dimensions ; trees of both species being not 
uncommon 12 to 15 feet in diameter, and 300 in height. Near the line of 42° a marked change 
is noticed in the trees which constitute the forest, which is even, perhaps, more dense than 
» Medical Statiatlcs U. S. A, 
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below. This is the northern limit ot the red-wood. Thence northward, it is succeeded hy the 
western white cedar, Thfa sr!Sf««fe«— Dongks' & Menzies" spruces; and these form the dense 
and almost impenetrahle coating of Tegetation which eoTcrs the coast monntains from Port 
Orford to the Oclnmbia—Donglas' sprnce here attaining its greatest dimensions, fnlly oinalling 
those of the red-wood and sugar pine. 

In the Talleys of the Umpcjua and other rivers, which discharge themselves into the ocean, 
Cmrcm garri/ana grows in groups and as solitary trees, in the open grounds. It attains a 
diameter of from 2 to 3 feet, and assumes the low and spreading form common to the oats of 
the valleys of California and Oregon. 

The undergrowth ot the coast monntains is composed of so largo a numher of plants as to 
forhid their enumeration. Near San Francisco the shrnhhy undergrowth is made up, in a 
great degree, of the "wild lilac," (Oeamthm thyraifiarm,) Oeanothm Hgidus, and the bush 
lupine, {Lupinm mmrocarpm.) About Port Orford, and thence northward, the "salmon 
horry" (Bubua spectaMlia) is a conspionona feature in the vegetation. It hero grows to the 
height, Bomotimes, of sii or eight feel, and hears a profusion ot fruit, which is very attractive 
in appearance, and sometimes of excellent flavor. Thickets of Biododendrm, maximum are of 
common occurrence, and by their stiff and tangled branches frequently form a serious obstacle 
to the progress of the traveller. Towards the Columbia, thickets, similar in appearance and 
character, are formed by Oeamthm vdutinm. In the spruce forest, where not so dense as to ex- 
clude all undergrowth, the ground is covered with a carpet of the "salal" {Gauttheria shaUori) 
and the Oregon grape, {BerberU pimmta.) Perns and mosses grow in great abundance in some 
localities, furnishing very good indices of the moisture of the climate. Among the ferns, A,pi- 
dium muniium is the handsomest. Pirns aquilina the most abundant. Where the forest has 
been burned off, this last mentioned fern takes eicluslTC possession of the surface, and grows so 
dense and tall as to make the passage through it painful, even for one on horseback. In the 
transverse chains of mountains which run back from the coast to Mount Pitl and Mount Shasta, 
Finns LamUHmm,, Finu, pmderoaa and wntoHa, Picea grattdia, and, perhaps Picm amabUis, 
reach down nearly to the seashore. 



SACEAMENTO VALLEY. 

The geological structure of the Sacramento valley, with the characleristies of its soil, are 
given at some length in the second chapter of the accompanying geologioal report. 

CTimofe.— The elimate of the Sacramento valley affords a marked contrast to that of the coast. 
While the temperature in winter is never BO low but that the grass is constantly green, and 
flowers, in the southern portions, perpetually in bloom, in summer the heat is intense to a de- 
gree never experienced in any portion of the eastern States. 

The rain-bearing winds from the ocean during this season are either entirely excluded by the 
wall which bounds the valley on the west, or pass over to the Sierra Nevada, depositing none of 
their moiaturo. From Hay to Kovembor rain almost never falls, and neither clouds nor mist 
are seen during the greater part of that time. The effect of the sun's rays, beating down with- 
out obstruction into this enclosed area, is to elevate the temperature of the air frequently to 
112°— 116° Fah. in the shade, and to dry up and parch the surface to such an extent that the 
growth of annual plants is arrested as completely as by the snowB and frosts of the winter of the 
northern Atlantic States. With the return of the autumnal rainy season vegetative life is 
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again called into vigorous action, and the country, wWch a few weeke tefore was a desert, is 
now transformed into a flower garden. 

regetrxtim.—Tbe peculiar climate whicli I liaye described has given to the Sacramento « 
vegetation very different from the district last considered. During the winter and spring the 
ground is saturated with moisture, and is everywhere covered with a dense growth of herbaceous 
plants. 

After the month of May, however, the process of evaporation succeeds that of deposition, 
and by July the soil is dry and deeply cracked hy the sun. Tlio causes above enumerated have 
doubtless been most efficient in giving the Sacramento valley its broad expanses of prairie, and 
limiting the trees to a narrow belt bordering the streams ; these timber belts being also governed 
as to their width and density by the magnitude of the streams which they follow, and the 
(juantity of moisture derived from them, absorbed by their roots from the earth, or by their 
leaves from the air. Another feature of the climate of the Sacramento valley, common, also, 
to all the interior of California and Oregon, has had its eifect in determining the character of the 
vegetation. From the fact, already mentioned, of the entire absence, during summer, of clouds 
or mist, tho sun's rays are not only permitted to fall with extreme power upon the surface 
during the day, but the moment tho heat ceases to he received from the sun it is radiated into 
space with e^iual facility, and, as a consequence, the nights are always cool— the mercury falling 
from above 106° to 75°-t0° Fahr. during the night. The result of all these influences is, that 
the vegetation covering the greater part of the surface of the valley is not only annual in 
character, but runs through all its changes during the winter and spring ; most of tho plants 
having formed, and many of them cast, their seed before tho 1st of July. Hence many of the 
wild and cultivated plants which occupy in their growth the whole of the tropical summer of 
the eastern States would not flourish hero. Of this class, the Indian com may be regarded as 
a typical example. We may here And the reason why its cultivation in California has been but 
partially successful. 

LOCAL BOTANY. 

The immense area in central and southern California, including the greater part of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys, as weU as those portions of the coast mountains not occupied 
by forests, is covered with an almost uninterrupted growth of wild oat, (Avenafat'Mi.) This 
plant is regarded by our best botanists as an importation from the Old World, and yet very few 
of those who see it as it grows in California can be made to believe that it was introduced by 
the early Spanish settlers, and is only naturalized, not indigenous. It now covers snrfiices of 
many hundreds of miles in extent, both hill and plain, as completely as the grasses cover the 
prairies of Illinois. In early summer the districts where this plant prevails have all the 
appearance of being under high cultivation. The oat resembles very closely that cultivated at 
home, and frequently stands as thick on the ground as the grain in our fields. The hills 
and mountain sides bordering tho bays of San Francisco and San Pablo are generally covered 
with the wild oat, and are destitute of trees, except that here and there, in the ravines and on 
the more broken surfaces, are a few grouped or scattered evergreen oaks, laurels, and buckeyes. 
Of these, the oaks (QMrcm agrifolm) are low and spreading, having much the appearance of 
the apple trees in our orchards, and, combined with the wild oat, give to the country a civilized 
and cultivated aspect. On the low lands, bordering the bays I have mentioned, a great variety 
of flowering annuals find a place, and on tho richer slopes of the hills dispute possession with 
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the wild oat. These plants give the gay and varied appearance to the botany of the region, 
which has heen remarked by all who have visited it at the proper season. 

In the valleys of Napa and Sonoma the climate is intermediate in character between that of 
the coast and the interior, the extremes of each boing tempered to produce a mean in the highest 
degree healthful, agreeable, and favorable to the development of vegetation. Here we find, 
besides a great profusion of annual plants, the California white oak, (Q. HintMi,) which grows 
solitary or grouped in the manner of the evergreen oak, but attaining a much greater size. 
Here also, for the first time, we met with the nut pine, (P. sahmiana,) a, tree highly character- 
istic of the flora of the interior, and generally distributed through the coast mountains back from 
the ocean. The ManxanUa and several species of Ceanoihus form shrubby clumps and thickets. 
Here, as elsewhere in this region, the lupins, one of which (L. macrocarpus) is shrubby, form a 
marked feature in the vegetation. About Benteia, the rounded hills are everywhere covered 
with wild oats, and no trees are visible except the evergreen oak, which forms low and limited 
groves in the ravines among the hills and on the slopes of Mount Diablo. The shores of 
Suisun bay, as well as the borders of the lower Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, exhibit 
wide expanses of tule, {Scirpus lacustris,) which forms in its abundance a striking peculiarity of 
the botany of all portions which we visited of California and Oregon, The reasons for the 
prevalence of this plant are, however, probably to be found in the imperfect drainage of much 
of the surface, rather than in any peculiarities of soil or climate. The low lands bordering the 
belt of tule which encircles Suisun hay, are in many places covered and reddened by the C'an- 
chdlagua (Erythrea MuMenhergii.) The botany of Suisun valley exhibits many of the charac- 
teristics of that of the valleys of Napa and Sonoma. The soil, which is, for the most part, 
derived from the decomposition of sandstone rock, was originally covered with the wild oat, 
which here grows in great luxuriance, and with beautiful trees of the Californian white oak, 
(Quercus HindsU.) A large part of the surface is now under cultivation, and at the time we 
traversed it was covered with wheat just ready for the reaper. It exhibited a vigorous growth, 
and, as I was informed by the farmers, produced from 25 to 50 bushels to the acre ; the yield 
being greatly affected by the degree in which the great want of the region, that of water, was 
supplied. 

At Vacaville we left the foot hills of the coast mountains, traversing the valley of the Sacra- 
mento diagonally to the foot hills of the Sierra Nevada, near the upper end of the valley. The 
rolling surface of the foot hills, on either side of the Sacramento, is covered with wild oat, 
scattered trees of the oaks I have mentioned, and, in the more rocky places, the nnt pine. The 
plain bordering the _ river exhibits surfaces of different characters, and covered with differing 
vegetation. The upper terrace is frequently gravelly, and sustains a sparse growth of coarse 
grasses, of Uryngium, Eemimnia, Madaria, and other rough or viscous plants ; such surfaces 
being comparatively sterile and of little value for cultivation. The alluvial plain immediately 
bordering the river possesses a fine and fertile soil, and is covered with a dense growth of wild 
oat, Artemisia, and other plants. The banks of the streams are lined with belts, of greater or 
less width, of timber, which are composed chiefly of the long-acorned oak, {Q. Mindsii,) here 
exhibiting a size and beauty of form not surpassed, if ecLualled, by the oaks of any other part of 
the world. Along the water's edge, the sycamore, (P, Bacemosa,} Fraxinus Oregona, the 
cotton-wood, {P. Monilifera,) and two species of salix, (8. Mindsiana and S. lasicmdra?,) are 
overgrown by grape vines, (Vitia Califomica,) and form a screen, by which the view of the 
river is frequently shut out from the traveller upon its banks. At the north end of the valley, 
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along the river, and on the hilJs wliicli torder it, are found many plants not met with helow. 
Of the trees, Q. Mindbii, Q, Garryana, and Q. Agri/olia, the "nut pine," and cotton-wood, were 
the roost common. Among shruhs, on the higher lands, were the Mcmsamta, Fremontia, and 
CeanotTins cv/ripatus, here forming thickets ; near the river hank, C'ephalanthus ocddentaUs, Cercts 
ocddentalis, Oalycanthus occidentalis, Eriodictyon glutinosum, Rhus dtversiloha, Alnu3 viridis, 
and Alnus Oregana, the latter forming a tree fifty feet in height, 

BOTANY OF SIEREA NEVADA. 

The Sierra Nevada, with Its continuation, the Cascade range of Oregon, forms a distinct 
hotanical district, characterized not only hy the presence of many plants not found on the Coast 
Eange or in the valleys, hnt hy the prevalence of certain species throughout this entire mountain 
system. Its general altitude and the peaks, which, at many points, rise high above the line of 
perpetual snow, give an Alpine character to much of its vegetation, even in a low latitude. 
From the observations of many botanists who have crossed the Sierra Nevada in southern Cali- 
fornia, we learn that the different zones of vegetation vrhich mart the different grades of altitude 
include many plants which, on the less elevated surfaces, are separated by several degrees of 
latitude. Of these, the Douglas spruce, the western balsam fir, and several other trees which 
compose a large part of the forests covering the banks of the Columbia, extend at a higher 
elevation quite to the northern line of Mexico. The number of these widely distributed species, 
among which should also bo included very many annual plants, gives a unity of character to 
the botany of this mountain range which requires it to be regarded as a distinct hotanical 
district. The influences which have most contributed to form or modify this flora are probably 
to be found in the continuity and the uniformity of geological strncture and altitude of this 
mountain system, the similar relations which its different parts hold to the ocean from which 
they derive the marked similarity of their climate. 

The western slope of these mountains receives a copious precipitation from the winds coming 
in from the Pacific over the coast ranges and the" valleys. As a consequence, it is generally 
clothed with a dense forest. This forest is composed almost exclusively of coniferous trees, 
and, with the exception of the red-wood, includes all those gigantic forms of vegetation so 
characteristic of the botany of western America. On the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
in California, is found the famous group of Sequoias, which, from their unequalled magnitude, 
have very properly received the name of gigantea, in common language only known as the 
"mammoth trees." The yellow pine, (P. Fonderosa,) the sugar pine, {P. Lambertiana,) the 
western balsam fir, (Picea grandis,) and (L&ocedrus decurrens,) comprise the greater part of the 
forests which cover this slope as far down as the latitude of San Francisco ; the yew, (Taxm 
irevi/oUa,) and two species of cypress, (G. nuthaterms and 0. Latvsoniana,') being also occasion- 
ally met with. Among the foot hills, at a lower level, the nut pine mingles with the oaks, 
reaching up to the pine forests above, but scarcely forming a part of them. In the same zone 
are Quercus fulvesoens, Quercus densiflora, and Quercus Kdloggi, which do not, however, occur 
in any considerable numbers, 

LOCAL BOTANY. 

In crossing the Sierra Nevada, over the base of Lassen's butte, for twenty miles our route, 
gradually ascending, led among grooves of the three species of oak which I have mentioned as 
prevailing about Fort Reading, with scattered trees of the nut pine, the greater part of the 
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surface being, however, covered with thickets of Oeanothus, Purshia, Spiroia, AmelancMer, 
Cercis, Fremontia, Manaanita, a low scrub oak, (undescribed,) and a wild plum, {/*. subcordaia.) 
At an altitude of about 3,000 feet we entered a dense forest composed — with, the exception of a 
single oak, {Q. Kelloggi,) — of coniferous trees, the sugar and yellow pine, Lihooedrus, and balsam 
fir, all attaining a very large size. At McOumber's, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, the forest 
was composed exclusively of coniferous trees, and was, in many places, very dense. The 
natural meadows, of which McOumber's flat is one, are covered with a luxuriant growth of 
annual plants, of which I collected nearly a hundred species in a few hours. As a whole, 
however, the catalogue does not differ greatly from one which might be made at Fort Reading, 
or in Sacramento valley, earlier in the season ; but while, at this time, (July 29,) the plains of 
the Sacramento were completely dry, and the flowers of spring had long since passed, here 
everything was fresh and green, and the meadows were decked with flowers at the period of 
their greatest beauty. In the pine forest, the snow berry, (Symphoricarpus,) Bubus nnthanus, 
(a variety of M. odoratus f) and EpiloUwn angustifdiwrn, grow everywhere, and the ground is 
in many places covered with mats of Geanothus prostratus. Lillies and fritillarias also form a 
marked feature of the pine woods here as elsewhere. Aa we ascended to the summit of the 
pass, at an altitude of about 5,000 feet, wo left behind us most of the trees which I have 
mentioned, and found the forest of the higher portion of our route composed exclusively of the 
yeUow pine. About the base of Lassen's butte, where, over a large area, the forest had been 
burned off, it has been succeeded by dense thickets of Geanothus and Manzamita, and along the 
banks of a stream coming down from the snow I noticed a Gornus, having much the general 
aspect of G. Florida, of the eastern States, but evidently c[uite distinct, (C. pubescens.) On the 
eastern slope of Sierra Nevada we found the forests much less dense, and composed of a 
smaller number of elements. The yellow pine here formed nine-tenths of all the arborescent 
vegetation, and grows to a larger size than on the western side of the mountains. This slope 
is evidently not so well watered as the other, and even among the mountains, in various 
localities, we found level surfaces, of which the light volcanic soil supported only bunches of 
Artemisia and PursMa, with scattered yellow pine trees, outliers of the sage plains, so 
characteristic a feature of the region lying east of the mountains. 

BOTANY OF THE DISTRICT LYING BAST OF THE SIERRA NEVADA AND 
CASCADE MOUNTAINS. 

Descendino" to the eastward from the summit of the western range of the Sierra Nevada, we 
came into a region of which the geological structure and physical features are fully described in 
the geological report. The general monotony of the geological structure of this area finds a 
perfect parallel in the simplicity and uniformity of its vegetation. Throughout all the interval 
lying between the Cascades and Sierra Nevada and the Rocky mountains, the causes which 
have given character to the vegetation have been exceedingly general in their action. The 
climate is everywhere characterized by the absence of moisture, which, with the exception of 
the mountain summits, which project above the general level, gives to the surface a character to 
which the name of desert has not been inappropriately applied. The general aspect of the botany 
of this region is made up of three distinct elements. Of these the first is presented hy the grassy . 
plains which border the streams flowing down from the mountains. On these surfaces grows a 
considerable variety of annual vegetation, in itfl general character not unlike that of the Sacra- 
mento valley. The second of these botanical phases is that of the sage plains ; surfaces upon 
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whicli little or nothing else than clumps of Artemisia wiU grow. The third is formed by forests 
of yellow pine, (P. ponderosa,) which apparently finds on these arid surfaces its moat congenial 
habitat. It sometimes happened to us that, during a whole day's rido, we were passing through 
a continuous forest of these yellow pine trees, in which scarcely a doaen distinct species of plants 
could he found. 

LOCAL BOTANY. 

BANKS OF PIT EIVEE. 

After leaving the Sierra Nevada, the botany of no part of our route, before we reached the 
Klamath lakes, requires especial notice. Most of the plants collected on the banks of Pit river 
are identical with those before collected in the Sacramento valley. On the mountain range 
which forms the upper carion of Pit river we first found a cedar, (t/". occidentaUs,) which fills 
precisely the same place in the botany of the west that the red cedar of Virginia does in that of 
the east. We here, too, for the first time, met with the " bunch grass," {Festuoa soahrella,) 
which is found in all parts of the region under consideration, and now constitutes \)y far its 
most important vegetable production. This is an exceedingly nutritious grass, and was our 
main dependance for the subsistance of our mules in all parts of our route, between the lower 
canon of Pit river and the Columbia. It grows in bunches, as its name implies, and in that dry 
climate, " curing " as it stands, forms a valuable fodder, and one highly relished by cattle and 
horses, even when it has the appearance of being perfectly worthless. 

SHOEES OF THE KLAMATH LAKES. 

About the Klamath lakes, and along the banks of Klamath river, a better supply of moisture 
has produced a more vigorous and varied vegetation than in most parts of the surrounding 
country. A large number of annual plants was there obtained, many of which are unknown 
in the valleys of California and Oregon, as wUl be seen by reference to the catalogue of the 
plants collected. The immediate borders of the lakes are covered with a growth of tule, (Bull- 
rush and Cat-tail flag,) similar to that which borders the Sacramento. On drier ground, but 
still in the vicinity of the water, are thickets composed of Pyrus rivularis, Prunus suhcordata, 
Bhamnus Purshicmus, and wild cherry, {Cerasus errSarginata,) all of which, at the time of our 
visit, were loaded with fruit. On the hill sides are several species of Mibes, which, with the wild 
plum and Amelanchier, form another series of thickets equally fruitful with those below, and 
with them constitute the favorite feeding grounds of the bears. 

The number of trees in this vicinity is small. A few cotton-woods and willows are found in 
the neighborhood of the water, while the hills are covered with yellow pine and the western 
cedar. On the banks of Klamath river we found Ptnus contorta, generally forming a dense 
forest of trees of small size. The botany of Klamath marsh and the country about it is similar 
in all respects to that just described, except that nearly half the surface of the marsh is covered 
with the broad leaves of the yellow pond lilly, N. advena ? here exhibiting a vigor of growth 
that 1 have never seen equalled in the eastern States. The capsules which contain the seeds 
have somewhat the form, and are fully as large as hen's eggs, and are filled with seeds, which 
form an important part of the subsistence of the Indians who reside in the vicinity. 
3Z 
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BOTANY OF THE DES CHUTES BASIK. 

The iDotany of this area has the general characters of that of Klamath basin, except that, as 
we descend towards the Oolumhia, the forest of yellow pine gives place to scattered trees of the 
western cedar, which are, in time, succeeded by a growth of bunch grass, covering the country 
as exclusively as does the wild oat the valleys of California. Near the Columbia, the streams 
are bordered by Quercus garryana, which does not, however, here attain the size of the same 
species in the valleys of the Willamette and Umpq^ua. 

BOTANY OF THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS. 

As has been mentioned, the general features of the botany of the Cascade mountains is 
similar to that of the Sierra Nevada of California, the greater portion of the species which 
compose it extending southward as far as San Francisco. There are, however, many species, 
both of trees and minor plants, which, quite local in their range, yet in certain districts repre- 
sented by great numbers of individuals, give a peculiar character to the prevalent vegetation. 
There are other plants, which, common in the vicinity of the Columbia, do not extend south- 
ward below the California line. Of these the western larch, (Larix occidenialis,) and Abiea 
WiUiamsonii may be taken as examples. 

LOCAL BOTANY. 

In the vicinity of the Three Sisters we several times crossed and recrossed the main crest of 
the Cascade mountains, and were able to study, very carefully, the different belts of vegetation 
visible on the mountain sides, from the snow line down to the Des Chutes basin, on the east, 
and to the Willamette valley on the west. At this point, the plain bordering the Des Chutes, 
having an altitude of about 4,000 feet, is covered with a continuous forest of yellow pine. 

Along the streams coming down from the mountains are a few trees of the western larch, 
nowhere in this vicinity found at a much greater elevation than the plateau I have mentioned. 
With the larch are occasionally mingled Populun tremuloides , P. momlifera, and P. anguslifolia. 
A few hundred feet up the mountain side the yellow pine is joined by the sugar pine and Pinus 
cmtorta, the western balsam fir, and Douglas' spruce, all of which combine to form a thick 
forest. With these also are occasionally seen few and small trees of the western Arbor vilce, 
(T. gigantea,) and the large-leaved maple, (Acer macrophylluvi.) A little higher we found Pinus 
monticola of Douglas, to me scarcely distinguishable from the white pine of the eastern States, 
and the silver fir, (Picea amabilis.) At the height of 6,000 feet the trees which I have 
mentioned had all given place to Abies WiUiamsonii and Pinus cemhroides, which rise to the line 
of perpetual snow. As we descended toward the west these two species were again succeeded 
by those I have mentioned as occurring on the eastern slope, but mingled in different numerical 
proportions, the most abundant species, and those constituting the great mass of the forest, 
being the Douglas spruce, the balsam fir, and the western Arbor vitce. Here we found, for the 
first time, the NoofMa cypress, which was confined to the western slope of the mountains. The 
under shrubs of the forest, on the western slope, consisted of the chinquapin (Gastanea chryso- 
phylla,} Rhododendron, two species, Arctostaphylos tomentosa, and Spircea aricefolia, the ground 
being covered with Berheris, "Salal," and ferns, as in the forests of the coast mountains, to 
which that of the western slope is like in all essential particulars. On the alpine summits of 
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the Cascades, at this point, were collected about fifty minor flowering plants, some of peculiar 
interest. Of thesCj Menztesia empeiriformis, Saxifraga Tolmcsi, and Pentstemon Memiesii, cov- 
ered large surfaces with their flowers, and, with the gentians, recalled the heaths and other 
alpine plants of the Old "World. 

The Cascade mountains, in the vicinity of the Columbia, are covered with a forest similar in 
character to that which I have described, but in which by far the largest number of trees are 
Douglas' spruce and the western balsam fir. Here, as on the coast mountains, where the 
forests have been burned off, the ground is covered with a rank growth of Pteris aquiUna. The 
banks of the Columbia, along the water's edge, are lined with cotton-woods, and in some places 
with Garry's oak. 

The lower part of the Willamette valley is occupied by the densest forest which I saw at the 
west, composed principally of Douglas' spruce, here known as the red fir, the western balsam 
fir, called by the inhabitants the white fir, the hemlock spruce, and arbor vitte. Of dico- 
tyledonous trees almost the only ones are the large leafed maple, the vine maple, {Acer 
circinata,) and Oomus NuHallU, The upper part of the valley consists, for the most part, 
of prairie, covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, while the borders of. the streams are 
lined with oaks, as in the Sacramento valley. The annual vegetation, which is q^uite varied, 
includes a large number of species found in California, with others better suited to a more 
northern latitude and a moister climate. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



DESCKIPTIONS OF THE FOREST TEEES OF NOKTHEKN CALIFOMIA 
AND OREGON. 

^scnLUS OALrFORNiCA, Nutt. The California Buckeye. 
M. Calwobnica, Nvlt. Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1,^. 251. 
M. Cawfohnioa, Nutt. Sylva, 2, p. 69, t. 74. 




Fig. I. Iieaves and floweTs of ^. Oalifomica, J natural siae, and a flower of the natural size. 

Description. — A ahrub, or low spreading tree; leaflets 5, lanceolate or elliptical, acuminate, 
narrowed toward the rounded base, serrulate, glahrons, glaucous, or colored below ; flowers 
large in a dense thyrsus, six inches long by three in diameter ; petals rose-colored, spreading 
widely, shorter than the stamens ; calyx unec[ually 5-parted ; stamens 5—6 ; fruit large, 
spheroidal, somewhat pointed, slightly tuherculated. 

The Californian buckeye grows abundantly in most parte ^of the Sacramento valley, par- 
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ticularly on the banks of streams, in ravines, and about rocky ledges. It generally forms a 
diffusely branching shrub, eight to ten feet high, often flowering and fruiting freely at the 
height of five or six feet. 

The largest individual which I saw was near Benicia ; an upright tree some twenty feet in 
height, with an open spreading head ; trunk about a foot in diameter near the ground ; on it 
were growing several branches of mistletoe, (Viscum Jktvescens.) 

The flowers are larger, and much more widely expanded than in Nuttall's flgure, (I. c.) In 
this respect it differs strikingly from the eastern species. Another peculiarity indicated in the 
figure given, (fig. 1,) is the successive appearance of the flowers during moat of the spring and 
summer. As late as the last of July, I found on each thyrsus a large number of unexpanded 
flower buds. From the beauty of the flowers, and the long time during which they continue 
to appear, it would be a highly valuable acquisition to the cultivators of ornamental shrubs in 
the eastern States, 

The wood is soft, white, and brittle, like that of the other species of the genus. 

Acer maceophyllum. The Large-leaved Maple. 

A. MAcaoPHXLLUM. Pwsli. Flyr. 1,^. 26'?. 

A. MAcROPHTilUM. Hoolc. Flor. Bor. Amer. l,jci. 102, t. 38. 

A. MACROPHYLLUM. Nutt. Sylva 2, x>. 76, t. 67. 

The large leaved maple is commonly distributed throughout those portions of Oregon which 
we visited, the Cascade and Coast mountains, and the "Willamette valley. It is usually found 
in the evergreen forests, always far outnumbered by the firs and spruces with which it is 
associated, but freq^uently forming a marked feature of the arborescent vegetation ; its immense 
leaves making it conspicuous wherever seen. 

Though much the largest of western maples, this species never attains the dimensions of the 
"bard" and "soft" maples of the east. 

I do not remember to have seen an individual more than eighteen inches in diameter three 
feet from the ground, though, from the circumstances in which it usually grows, it is taller 
than its diameter would indicate. 

The flowers, hanging in long racemes, are very ornamental, and, with the large pale green 
leaves, render it well worthy of cultivation for ornament. 

The leaves are frequently more than twelve inches in diameter, though usually from eight 
to ten. 

The wood of this maple is close-grained and hard, and furnishes almost the only hard wood 
timber attainable in the wooded portions of Oregon ; the oaks being, for the moat part, confined 
to the open country, and having a low spreading form, so as to fiirnish little good timber. 

Acer ciroinatum. The Vine Maple. 
A. ciRciNATUM, PuTsk., Flor. l,p. 266. 
A. ciroinattim, Hook. Flor. Bor. Amer. \, p. 112, (. 39. 
It is perhaps doubtful whether this plant should be called a tree or shrub, as it has not the 
upright form of most trees, and rarely attains a greater diameter of trunk than five or six 
inches. It is exceedingly common throughout the coniferous forests of central and western 
Oregon, and is sure to bring itself to the notice of the traveller by the obstacles which it pre- 
sents to his passage through the forests where it grows. 
It has received its name from its peculiar habit, which is so far vine-like, that the slender 
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trunks— several springing from the same root— arch over till the top touches the ground, when 
it takes root. Where the clumps of vine maple are numerous, and, as is freq^uently the casej 
they are contiguous, their intermingled and rooted branches constitute an almost impassable 
harrier to the traveller. 

The vine maple requires considerable moisture for its vigorous growth, and it therefore be- 
comes more and more abundant as one approaches the coast. Tbere, in many localities, it forms 
thickets, which are regarded hy the inhabitants as well nigh impenetrable. ' 

The foliage of the vine maple in its general aspect resembles that of the sugar maple of the 
east. The wood is hard, heavy, and line grained, and is much used for small articles, when 
these qualities are required. 

Acer glahrum, Torr., and Acer iripariitum, Nutt., are shrubs, which are not uncommon in 
the Cascade mountains. 

' AaoTOSTAPHTLOS GLATJCA, lAndl. (Plate III.) Manzanita. 

A, GLATJCA, Lindl., Sot. Meg. t. 1791. , . 

Xeeobotrys glaucus, Nutt., Trans. Amer, FJiU. Soc. 

Description. — A large evergreen shrub, growing in clumps ; bark red, exfoliating ; leaves 
ovoid, smooth, coriaceous, entire, set vertically ; flowers in terminal racemes, urceolate, pinkish 
white ; fruit spheroidal, flattened, black, smooth ; seeds triangular, rough. 

This shrub is highly characteristic of the Galifornian flora, being abundant on all the hills 
and mountains, and extending northward into Oregon ; near the Columbia, however, it is gene- 
rally replaced by A. tomentosa, which has much the same habit, and is very closely allied to it, 
but apparently specifically distinct. The manzanita has received the Spanish name which it 
bears from a fancied resemblance of its fruit to a little apple. 

It usually grows in clumps, six, eight, or ten feet in height, divided into many trunks, 
which are rarely larger than one's arm, covered with a red exfoliaking bark. 

The evergreen leaves are oval in form, about an inch in length, thick and shining, and {un- 
like those of most plants) are set vertically. The flowers are urn-shaped, considerably resem- 
bling those of some species of Vaccinium. The fruit grows in clusters, and is first white, sub- 
sequently red, and finally black. It has the form of a flattened spheroid, a quarter to three- 
eights of an inch in diameter, and is nearly filled with triangular stony seeds. These seeds are 
covered by a pulp, which has the consistence and taste of that of the fruit of the "Black 
Haw. ' ' 

The manzanita berry is regarded as eatable, and is the favorite food of the grizaly bear. It 
was frequently eaten by our party, but in most circumstances is too dry, and has too little flavor 
to be highly relished. As an ornamental shrub, the mamarbiia is well worthy of introduction 
into the parks and pleasure grounds of the eastern States ; and since it grows up to the line of 
perpetual snow on the mountains of California, it would doubtless be hardy in any part of the 
Union. 

The wood of this shrub is very dense and hard, of a reddish color, and somewhat resembles 
that of the apple tree. No use is made of it in the arts at present, except that rustic seats are 
sometimes formed from its crooked and twisted branches ; for which purpose it is exceedingly 
well adapted. 
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Arbutus Mekziesh, Pursh. The Madroiia. 

A. Menzibsii, Fursh. Flor. \,p. 282. 

A. PBOOEEA, Dougl. Mss. Hoolc. Flor. Bar. Amer. 2, p. 36. 




Fig, 2. Brancli with leaves and fruit of A. Mmsiesii, J natural Eize. 
Fig, 2o. Flowers of A. Mumesii, J natural Bine. 

Description. — A small tree, 25-30 feet liigb, 12 inchea in diameter at base; bark exfoliating, 
green or reddish, according to the season, very smooth; leaves oval, petiolate, entire or sub- 
serrate, very smooth above, glaucous below ; flowers urceolate, in elongated and clustered 
pubescent racemes ; berries red, rough, many-seeded, ornameu'al. 

The Madrona, as it is called in California, has a wide range on tlie Pacific coast. It is not uncom- 
mon in the Sacramento valley, and the largest trees of it -which I saw were on the banks of the 
■Willamette, in Oregon. It ranges north of the Columbia, andin that vicinity is called the laurel. 

The large, thick and shining leaves, and the smooth and colored bark, give this tree a tropical 
look, recalling the Magnolia grandifiora of the southern States by its general aspect. The 
berries are red, (at least were so in Oregon in November,) and resemble morello cherries ; when 
ripe they are quite ornamental, and are said to be sometimes eaten. They, with the rich foliage, 
flowers, and colored bark, render it one of the handsomest trees which I saw at the west. It 
is already adopted as an ornament to grounds in California, and is well worthy of an effort for 
its introduction into the eastern States. 

The wood, like that of the manzanita, is very hard and line grained. 
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3 NuTTALLir. Nuttall's Cornel. NuU. Sylva, 3, p. SI io 9Y. 

The general appearance of tliia fine species is much like that of C. fiorida in leaf, flower, and 
trunk, but in the size of all its parts it is without a rival in the genus. It grows abundantly 
in the denae forest bordering the Willamette and Cohimbia, at their point of junction, where it 
attains a height of 75 feet, and a diameter of 12 — 18 inches. 

The wood is dense and hard, like that of G. fiorida, and is used by the inhabitants for similar 
purposes. 

The fruit of O. NuttaUii is not, as represented in Nuttall's figure, (1. c.,) similar to that of 
the common "dogwood," hut is consolidated into a compact capitulum, each drupe being com- 
pressed into a prismatic form by its fellows. The color of the drupe is scarlet, like that of 
G. fiorida, the extremity being black. The heads are an inch in diameter, and have a very 
pretty appearance on the tree. 

Orbodaphnb Californica, Nees. The Californian Laurel. 
Tetsanthbra ? Calipornica. Rook. & Am. Bot. Beech, p. 159 & 389. 
Laubbs? regia. Dougl. in Gomp. Bot. Mag. v. 2. 
Umbbllolaria Caliporhica. NuU. 8ylv. \,p. 87. 




Fig. S. Leaves, flowers, and fruit of 0. Cal^ornica, J iiatuTal siao. 
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Description. — A tree of moderate size ; foliage evergreea ; leaves oblong-lanceolate, pointed, 
scarcely acute, reticulately veined ; peduncles ; axillary simple ; flowers numerous, involucred ; 
fruit roundish-elliptical . 

The " California laurel" forms the handsomest dicotyledonous tree within the limits of the 
State. The foliage is dark green and lustrous, and persistent throughout the year. The tree, 
as generally seen, is of small size, twenty to thirty feet in height, and rather inclined to form 
groups of several individuals. It has very much the general appearance of the European 
laurel, (i. nohilis,) and is c[uite as ornamental. 

It is said to attain, in some parts of California and Oregon, much greater dimensions than 
any individuals which I saw, and to form a very elegant and imposing tree. 

The leaves, when ruhbed or burned, give out a strong aromatic odor, which excites sneezing. 
The residents of California are very cautious about burning the plant, more especially tho 
leaves, as it is said that a vapor is driven from them by the fire in the highest degree injurious. 
Of this there is, however, much doubt. 

The fruit, which is accurately represented (half size) in the figure, is not usually globular, 
as has been stated, but somewhat elongated and elliptical. All that I saw was green or green- 
ish yellow, but it is said to become purple when ripe. 



Fraxinus Obeqona. The ( 
F. Orbgona. Nutt. Sylv. Z,p. 59. 
This forms a low spreading tree, which grows commonly along the hanks of the Columbia. 
I also saw it on several occasions on tributaries of the Sacramento, in the upper part of the 
Sacramento valley. 

I never saw it attaining a greater size than a foot in diameter by thirty to forty feet in height. 

Alnus Oeegona. The Oregon alder. 
A. Oregona. Nutt. Sylv.- 1, p. 28, t 
The Oregon alder forms a tree sometimes of fifty to sixty feet in height, and is generally 
distributed throughout northern California and Oregon, Like other species of the genus 
growing along the banks of streams, its form is upright and handsome, and the trunk some- 
times two feet in diameter near the ground. 

The leaves are thicker, and, in large trees, smaller than those of A. viridis or A. serrulata. 
The wood is brittle, and not to my knowledge employed for any useful purpose. 

POPULUS TRBMiJLOiDES. The quaking aspen. 
P. TRBMULOiDBS. Miclix. FloT. AmeT. 2, p. 243. 
The a^en grows throughout all parts of the region east of the Cascade mountains and Sierra 
Nevada which we visited. It forms a marked feature of the vegetation of the slopes of these 
mountains where the forests of the higher lands border the sage plains of the central desert. 
It is here seen in long lines of trees of small size, marking the courses of the many mountain 
streams which are in summer absorbed by the arid surfaces of the plains soon after leaving the 
mountain sides. For a time we were often deceived by the poplars and willows, regarding 
them as indications of the presence of water, but we soon learned that they were only a sign 
that water was to be found in their vicinity at some time during the year. 

Alders we found to be much better guides to water, as they will only follow the courses of 
the streams just so far as they are permanent, and no further ; and we never failed, even near 
the close of the dry season, to find the roots of the alders washed by living water. 
42 
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Oastanea chetsophylla, Dougl. The western chinquapin, 
0. CHBYSOPHTLLA, Bmgl Hook. Fhr. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 159. 
C. SBMPERviEENS, Kellogg. Proc. C(d. Acad. So. 1, p. . 




Fig. i. Branch, leaYee, male flowers, and fruit of 0. chrysopht/Ua, natural amo. 
''Fig, ia. Nut of C. chryiopkylla, natural Bizo. 

Description. — An evergreen slirub or tree of California and Oregon. Leaves broad-lanceolate, 
acute, thick, entire, glabrous, dark green above ; below covered witli a golden-yellow powder ; 
aments clustered at the ends of branches, two inches long, usually with a few female flowers at 
the base ; nuts triangular, pointed ; testa hard, of a light-brown color ; each nut enclosed in a 
very spinous burr ; fruit agglomerated ; kernel eatable. 

"We found the diinquapin growing in great abundance in the mountains of California and 
Oregon. It usually forms a low shrub, fruiting freely when not more than three feet in height. 
In the Cascade mountains of Oregon, however, it forms a handsome tree thirty feet Jn height, 
having a grayish-green smooth bark, very much like that of the young chestnut. It is said 
sometimes to attain the height of sixty feet. The contrast of color between the upper and lower 
surfaces of the leaves has a iine eflect, making the plant well worthy of cultivation for orna^ 
ment. The nut contains a kernel which has an agreeable taste, and is much sought by the 
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ac[uirrel8. The shell of the nut is nmch harder than that of the eastern chinquapin, and the 
two species are in all respects unlibe. 

It is quite common to And ripe fruit and freshly-blown flowers on the same plant at the same 
time ; indeed, I think that was the general rule when the specimen figured was collected, on 
the head-waters of the Des Chutes river, in Oregon, August 30. Hooker's brief description 
(I. c.) is applicable to the plant wherever I saw it, except that he represents the amenfs as 
confined to the axils of the leaves, and to be not more than an inch in length ; whereas I often 
found the aments not only in the axils of the upper leaves of a branch, but exclusively occupy- 



ing the extremity. The 



in my specimen are twice as long as in his 



QuERCUS FULVESCBNS, Kdlogg. The Fulvous Oak. 

Q. FTiLVESCBNS, K. Pro. Cal. Acad. So. l,p. 67 and Tl. 

Q, CEASSiPOCULA, Torr. Bot. Wkip^e's JRep. p. 137. 

Q. CEASSIPOCULA, Bot. Williamson's Eeport, p. 365, t. IX. 




Fig. 5. Branch of Q. fidvescens, with, young fruit, half natural eize. 
Fig. 5a. Toothed leaf of Q. fidimctns. ' 
Fig. 5i, Mature fruit, half natural sJae. 

Description. — Tree of medium size, spreading ; leaves ohlong-ovate, acute, toothed, or entire; 
when toothed, teeth remote, acute, callous at point, confined to upper half of leaf; veins 
beneath villous; petioles fulvous; gland sessile; when young, flat, wheel -shaped, nearly con- 
cealed in the cup; when mature, long-ovoid, 1^ in. long, 1 in. broad; cup saucer-shaped, 
thick, velvety, fuscous, enclosing 1 1-5 of the gland. 

This pretty oak occurred on the lino of our route only on the banks of Canoe creek, in the 
western range of the Sierra Nevada, northeast from Lassen's butte. It there formed rather a 
large shrub than a tree. It is, however, here near the northern line of its range ; and on the 
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Sierra Nev^ada of central and southern California it is said to attain a greater size, but never 
to become a large tree. 

The leaves were thick and shining above, glaucous below, having some resemblance to those 
of the golden-leafed chestnut. The acorns were small, flat, and nearly concealed in the 
smoothisli, wheel-shaped cup. At that time I supposed that it was decidedly an over-cup oak. 
On my return to San Francisco, in the autumn, I learned, for the first time, from my friend 
Dr. Kellogg, the changes which take place in the development of the acorn. This finally 
emerges from the cup to a degree equal to that of any other of the Californian oaks. The cup 
retains, to a conaiderableextent, itsoriginalform, but is much thickened. The name Grassipocula, 
given to this species by Dr. Torrey, is very appropriate, but was anticipated by that of Dr. Kellogg. 

Of the wood of Q. fulvescens I obtained no information, except that the small branches are 
tougher, and the wood apparently denser, than in moat of the oaks of the west ; of which, the 
wood, as a general rule, is brittle. 

QuBRCUS KELLOGiair, Newb. Kellogg's oak. 

Q. TiHCTORiA, var. Oalifoenica. Torr. Bot. Wkipp. Bep. p. 138. 




Fifi. e. BraEoh, leaveB, and acorn of Q. Kdhggii, \ nntiini! size. 
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Description. — A tree of medium size ; leaves deeply sinuate, three principal lobes ou either 
side, which terminate in several acute points, glabrous above and below, iFruit solitary or 
clustered, nearly sessile, gland roundish-ovoid, or, more commonly, elliptical, terminating in 
an accute projecting point, greenish brown in color, 1 to 1^ inch long, cup hemispherical, covered 
with elongated acute scales. 

This oak is found in different parts of California, but, apparently, does not extend northward 
beyond the Oregon line. I have specimens collected both south and north of San Francisco, in 
the coast mountains, and we found it occurring in considerable numbers between I"ort Reading 
and Lassen's bufcte, on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, in northern California. Where 
we observed it, it forms a tree of small, or, at most, moderate size, and of a straggling, irregular 
growth. About McCumber's it is the only deciduous tree growing in the pine forest. 

Its resemblance to Q, tinctona and to Q. coccinea of the eastern States is striking, but it is 
difficult to say to which it is most closely allied. The leaves are smoother and the lobes more 
acute than is usual with those of Q. tinctona ; in these respects more resembling Q. coccinea. 
In the general aspect of the trunk and bark it is, however, more like Q. finctoria. 

The fruit is much larger and generally of a different form from that of either of the allied 
species, the acorn being frequently more than an inch in length by f of an' inch in diameter ; 
when fully grown they are rather cylindrical than ovoid, uniformly rounded at the ends, and 
with a prominent point at the summit. The cup is hemispherical, covered with ovoid acute 



The differences of habjt from the eastern species which it exhibits, as well as the differences of 
leaves and fruit, lead me to regard it as distinct ; and I have dedicated it to my friend Dr. A, 
Kellogg, of San Francisco, who is devoting himself with so much industry and success to the 
study of the plants of his adopted State. - 

QtiERCus HiNosn. (Plate I.) The long-acorned oak. 

Q. HlUDSn. Bentk. Bat. Sulpli. p. 55. 

Q. LONGIGIANDA. ToTT. Fremont's Oeog. Mem. of California. 




Fig. 7. Brancb, leaves, and acorn of Q. HiDdeii, J natural size. 

— A very large tree, allied to Q. alba of the eastern States ; bark thick and rough ; 
deeply and unequally lobed ; lobes numerous, rounded, obtuse ; young leaves pubescent 
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on both sides ; upper surface of older leaves smooth, pale green ; lower surface puhescent, 
especially along the veins. S'ruit sesaile, generally solitary; cup hemispheric, thick, covered 
with thick tumid scales which give it a turberculated appearance ; gland long-ovoid or conical, 
2 inches long hy ^ ^^^^ "^^^^ i testa thin, mahogany color ; nucleus not unpalatable. 

This is the finest oak of California, and perhaps the jnost abundant. Its favorite habitat is 
on the slopes of the "foot hills" and along the streams which traverse the valleys of that State. 
In the foot hills and minor valleys of the Coast mountains and Sierra Nevada it grows in groups 
or scattered as single trees over the oat-covered surface, forming the most important element in 
those scenes of quiet beauty which so often excite the admiration of the traveller in California. 

Along the streams it forms belts of timber of varying width and density, the number and 
size of the trees being apparently proportioned to the size of the stream and the quantity of 
moisture derived from it. 

On the banks of the Sacramento, in a few instances, I saw this oak when considerably 
crowded, assuming the form and closely copying the appearance, in all respects, of the white 
oak of the east ; but, generally, both on the bills and on the plain, it inclines to form groups, 
or open groves in which the trees assume the spreading form of Q. pedunculata in the parks of 
the Old World. 

I think that the finest studies of trees which I have ever seen were afforded by the groups or 
single trees of this oak in the Sacramento valley. 

The general character of this tree is pretty well represented by the accompanying plate, but 
it is frequently still more spreading. The trunk is often sis, seven, or even eight feet in 
diameter, and covered with a thick and deeply cracked but light colored bark. At the height 
of ten or twelve feet from the ground the trunk divides into many branches, which throw out 
their huge arms nearly horizontally to the distance of fifty or sixty feet on either side, the 
extreme branches in some cases coming quite down to tlie ground. Near Marysville I measured 
one— by no means the largest one seen — of which the trunk, three feet from the ground, was 
six feet in diameter ; the height is estimated at seventy-five feet ; the circle shaded by its 
branches measured one hundred and twenty-five feet in diameter. 

The beauty of these oaks is frequently mentioned in my notes, from which I will make a 
single extract, referring to those which form the belt of timber bordering Cache creek. 

"This timber belt is composed of the most magnificent oaks I have ever seen. They are 
not crowded as in our forests, but grow scattered ^bout in groups or singly, with open grass- 
covered glades between them ; the trunks, often seven feet in diameter, soon divide into branches, 
which spread over an area of which the diameter is considerably greater than the height of 
the tree. There is no under growth beneath them, and as far as the eye can reach, when 
standing among them, an unending series of great trunks is seen rising from the lawn-like 
surface," 

The wood of this tree, like that of most of the diciduous trees of California, is porous and 
brittle ; resembling in its want of tenacity that of the black oak, Q tincioria, of the east. This 
I infer to be due to the climatal conditions under which it is found, rather than to any 
inherent botanical peculiarity of the tree ; as from its affinity with the white oak of the eastern 
States, if grown in the same soil and climate the wood, in all probability, would exhibit a 
similar character. 

The fruit, though having a noticeable resemblance in the color, thickness, and consistence 
of the testa of the acorn, as well as in the character of the cup, to that of the white oak, from 
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its conical form and great length, ie readily distinguishable from that of any other species with 
which I am familiar. From their abundance and edible nature they form a very important 
part of the subsistence of the Digger Indians, and are collected and stored up hy them for winter 
use ; piles of many bushels being frequently seen in their rancherias. 

QuBRCUS Densiflora. Mook. (& Am. The California chestnut oak. 

Q. Densiplora. Hook. & Am. Bot. BeeGhey,ji. 391. 

Q. Echinacea. SooIc. <& Am. Bot. Whipple's Sep., p. 13T. 




Fig. i 

Description. — An evergreen tree of small size ; leaves lanceolate, oblong ; smooth or dentate- 
eerrate ; the younger ones tomentose beneath, becoming smooth. Male flowers in elongated, 
densely flowered aments ; fruit sessile, generally clustered ; cup densely covered with spreading 
or recurved elongated scales; acorn ovoid, sub-trigonal acute, IJ inch long, | inch broad; acute, 
testa very woody and hard, of a light yellowish -brown color. 

I have been quite unable to distinguish between Q. densiflora, described by Hooker and Arnott, 
(1. c.,) and Q. echinacea of Dr. Torrey. There is a perfect correspondence in their descriptions, 
and my specimens agree with both except in the minor characters specified in the description 
given. 

The resemblance to a caslanea which this oat exhibits is, as mentioned by Hook. & Arn., very 
striking. The leaf is very like that of a chestnut, and the male aments, at the base of which 
a cluster of acorns grow, the bristling spines of the capsules and the sub-trigonal hard shelled 
acorn, closely resemble the flowers and fruit of Castanea chrysopkylla, the chinquapin of 
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the west, "We did not find thia oak north of the Sacramento valley, and its range is probably 
rather south than north of Saa Francisco. On the foot hills of the Sierra Kevada bordering 
the Sacramento valley it forms a low but handsome tree. Of the character and value of the 
wood I had no opportunity of judging. 

The figure given is copied from a drawing made by Dr, Kellogg, of San Francisco, and 
represents the variety of foliage which moat resembles that of the chestnut. An ec[ually 
common form has nearly entire leaves, of smaller size, approaching more closely those of the 
chinquapin, 

QuBRCUS A&niPOLiAj Nee. The evergreen oak. 
Q. AfiEiFOWA, JVee. Ann. So. Nat. 3, p. 271, 
Q. AORiFOLiA, Nidi. Sylva. 1, p. 5, t. 2, 
Q. OXTADENIA, ToTT. in Siigreaves' Eep., t. 172. 




Kg. 9, A liraccli of Q. agrifolia, with leaves and fniit, lialf natural size. 

Description. — A low spreading tree ; leaves evergreen, ovate or rounded, remotely spinosely, 
dentate or entire, smooth above and below ; acorn elongated, conical, acute ; cup hemispheric 
or conical ; scales small, appressed, oblong, obtuse, smooth. 

This tree is everywhere known in California as the "scrub," or evergreen oak, although 
there are several others which are more shrub-like, and of which the leaves are persistent. It 
usually forms a low spreading tree, which, resembles in size and form the apple tree of the 
orchards of the eastern States, the trunk being rarely more than a foot in diameter, or the alti- 
tude more than 30-40 feet, I noticed much diversity in the form of the leaves, as they were 
sometimes, nearly orbicular, and at others much elongated, and both toothed and entire. The 
leaves of the same tree, also, frequently exhibit considerable variety of form ; they a 
email, however, and have smooth surfaces above and below. 
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Like most of the evergreen oaks, Q, agrifolia is rather a southern tree. Though found in 
all parts of the Sacramento valley, it scarcely extends further northward than Fort Reading, 
while it ranges southward into Mexico. 

The wood is hard and brittle, and, from the small size of the tree, ia of little value for 
building purposes. 

Platanus raosmosa. (Plate II.) The Mexican sj'caraore. 

P. EACBMOSA, Nutt. Sylva. l,p. 4'?, t. 15. 

P. RACEMOSA, Aud. Bivds Amer. t. 362. 

P. Mbxicasa, Morie. PI. Nov. ou. rar. d'Amer. t. 26. 




Fig. 10. 
Fig. 10. Leaf and fruit off. raamoaa, one-half natural size. 

The Mexican sycamore exhibits a striking general resemblance to P. occidentalis of the eastern 
. States, and by a casual observer would be considered the same. It grows along river banks in 
the same way, and, like P. oocidentalis, often divides into several trunks — branches they can 
hardly be called — which diverge widely and irregularly, giving to the tree' a straggling and 
irregular growth. The general effect of the foliage is similar, and the trunk is covered with a 
white exfoliating bark. On closer examination, however, it will be seen that the resemblance 
to the eastern tree is only general, and the points of difference are so numerous and appreciable 
that the two species which they constitute need never be confounded. 

The port, both in form and dimensions, of the sycamore of California is so like that of the 
east as to afford no diagnostic characters. 

Along the rivers its growth is usually open and unsymmetrical, as has been mentioned ; but 
5 Z 
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where, as sometimes found, it grows on open and higher ground, it adopts the general hahit of 
the trees of the country, and spreads out into a wide and tolerably compact head. The tree of 
which the portrait is given (PI. II) is of this character ; it is growing on the bants of Feather 
river, a few miles above its mouth, and situated on the alluvial bottom but some 40 feet above 
the stream, and a little separated from the belt of timber — principally sycamores — which line 
its banks. This tree had a diameter of trnnk of over 6 feet, an altitude of about 100 feet, and 
a spread of branches nearly equal to its height, constituting one of the noblest specimens of 
vegetation I have ever seen. 

The leaf of the Mexican sycamore, in form, color and texture, is considerably different from 
that of its eastern representative. It is deeply cut, as represented in the figiire, and is darker 
green and smoother than that of P. ocddentalis. The fruit is also in racemes of three to six, 
instead of being solitary, as in that species. 

The bark is whiter than I have ever seen it in P. occidentalis, being sometimes as white as 
milk on all parts of the trunk and branches. The dark, polished, and digitate leaves contrast 
finely with the white hark, and give to the tree a much more tropical look than that of our 
species. 

The figure given by Nuttall (1. c.) represents the leaf as pubescent or tomentose. I think 
that is never its character, except when very young ; at least in different parts of California 
where 1 saw the tree the foliage constantly exhibited the characters which I have described. 

The Mexican sycamore is apparently more southern in its habit than most of the trees with 
which it is associated in California, the centre of its range being, probably, about the southern 
line of that State. We found it bordering the Sacramento river and its tributaries in all parts 
of the Sacramento valley, hut did not meet with it further north. 

The wood of the sycamore of the west, like that of the common species and that of most of 
the decotylcdonous trees with which it is associated, is very brittle. Of its M'ant of tenacity, 
we had a striking illustration when encamped under the tree represented on the plate. 

Our beds were spread on the ground under its branches, nearly touching each other. During 
the evening — a fresh breeze blowing, but not a high wind — we were warned by a cracking over- 
head that danger was impending, and had just time to "stand from under," when a branch 
about eight inches in diameter came crashing down directly where we had been lying. 

PiKTJS coNTOKTA. (Plate v.) The twisted pine. 
P. CONTOETA. Dougl. in Lond. Encyd. of Trees, p. 975, /y. 915. 
P. CONTORTA. Loud. Arhoret,'i, p. 2292, Jigs. 2210 and 2211. 
P. mops, (P. distorta, Bougl.) Eooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2,jj. 161. 

Description. — A tree of moderate or small size, of a conical, and frequently very strict figure ; 
branches numerous, small ; leaves in twos, short, yellow-green in color ; cone generally ovoid 
■ acute, sometimes spherical, three-quarters of an inch to one and a quarter inch in length, per- 
sistent for several years ; scales hearing short and acute spines ; seeds roundish, dark ; scale 
elongated entire. 

We first met with this pine on the hanks of Canoe creek, a tributary of Pit river, in northern 
California. After leaving that locality we saw no more of it till we reached the banks of Kla- 
math river above Upper Klamath lake. Here it was abundant, and continued common to the 
Columbia, 

On Canoe creek it grows in the natural meadows bordering the stream, forming a moderately 
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sized tree, the largest having an altitude of 50 or 60 feet, and a diameter of trunk of 12 inches 
three feet from the ground. The form of the tree is erect and strict ; the foliage yellow green, 
moderately dense ; leaves in twos, two inches long, and covering all the smaller hranches ; the 
cones 1^ inches long, narrow ovoid ; scales bearing short sharp spires, which are obsolete at the 
base of-the cone. The old cones are persistent, sometimes loading the branches and giving a 
peculiar appearance to the tree. On Klamath river are many scattered trees having the same 
character and station as those on Canoe creels, but by far the greater number are gathered into 
the low grounds near the stream, where they form dense thickets or pine swamps of trees, gen- 
erally 25 to 40 feet high and 6 to 10 inches diameter, so closely set as seriously to obstruct our, 
passage through them. 




Fig. 11. Cone, leaves, scales, and seeds oi F. • ■ , natural siae. 

On the lowlands bordering the western shore of Upper Klamath lake, this pine exclusively 
composes the forest which formed the wall-like limit of the level and grass covered prairies 
which spread many miles back from the water's edge, the highland more remote being covered 
with the much larger trees of P. ponderosa. 

The pumice plain lying between the Klamath lakes and the Des Chutes river, the driest and 
most barren region which we crossed, is sparsely covered with the western cedar (/. occidentals) 
and P. contorta, here lower and more spreading, its lower branches resting on the ground. Of 
these trees many were dead, though standing, and all then exhibited very strikingly a character 
which may have suggested the name "contorta" to Douglas, but which is common to many 
conifers, though' perhaps nowhere so conspicuous as in this tree, viz : the curving downward 
and inward of the dead branches, reversing the natural upward curve of their extremities while 
living, 
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In the Cascade raountains P. contorta forms a large part of the forests in the lower valleys, 
where it is sometimes seen nearly as closely set and as slender as canes in a cane-brate. It is 
common on the lower slopes and rises, scattered and dwarfed, to about the altitude of 6,000 
feet ; but its favorite station is evidently the moist valleys and plains. 

This tree approaches P. inops so closely that it is perhaps doubtful if it should he separated 
from it. The cones and foliage are, to my eye, undistinguishable, and the cones are similarly 
persistent. The habit of the western tree is, however, somewhat unlike that of its eastern 
representative. It is never so spreading, and in some of the localities I have mentioned is 
more slender than any other pine with which I am acquainted. 

PiNirs POHDEROSA. (Plate IV.) The western yellow piae. 

P. POKDBROSA, Dougl Loud. ArI>oret,p. 2243, ^^s. 2133 and 2134. 

P. BRACHrPTBRA, Engel. Bot. Wish. Uxp., p. 5. 

P. Enqblmanni Torrey. Bot. Whipple' sBtp., p. 141. 

P. BBAHnsLBYi, Murray. Edenb. New PMlos. Jour., 1855,^3. 286. 

P. BBNTHAMiArTA, Hartweg. Jour. Hort. Soc. Land., 4, fig. 213. 




Fig. 12. Coue, scales and leaves of P. Fonderom, natural 
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This is the most widely distributed of all the pines which are found in California or Oregon ; 
and over very large areas it is not only the most common but the only species. I can only 
explain the confusion which exists in reference to it ia the notes on the botany of the far west 
which have been published, by the supposition that its favorite habitat, though immensely 
extended, lying so far inland, has scarcely been entered by the botanists who have visited the 
inhabited portions of California or Oregon. 

The range of this tree is from the mountains of New Mexico, (San Francisco, &c.,) northward 
to and beyond the Columbia, and from the coast in California, where it is comparatively rare 
to the Eocky mountain chain on the east. 

In the Sacramento and Willamette valleys I did not see it ; but in the Sierra Nevada it is 
abundant, associated with P. Lamhertiana, Abies grandis, Libocedrus decurrens, on the slopes ; 
in many places exclusively composing the forests of the higher portions of the range, descending 
to mingle with the species I have named both to the east and west. 

As we passed northeastwardly from I'ort Eeading, California, across a portion of the Sierra 
Nevada, at the foot of Lassen's butte, we found this species, known there as the " yellow pine," 
as we ascended, succeeding to P. SaUniana, (which grows near the banks of the Sacramento 
and on the lower hills,).composing-the first pine forests we saw in the country. At McCumber'a 
it forms an important element in the magnificent forest of that region, of which I have already 
spoken ; and still higher on the flanks of Lassen's butte it composes the entire forest, rising 
nearly to the line of perpetual snow. As we descended into Pit river and Klamath basins . 
we found it still abundant, forming by far the most constant feature in the vegetation of our 
route from Pit river to the Columbia. Near or distant, trees of this kind were always in sight ; 
and in the arid and really desert regions of the interior basin we made whole days' marches in 
forests of yellow pine, of which the absolute monotony was unbroken either by other forms of 
vegetation, or the stillness by the flutter of a bird, or the hum of an insect. The volcanic soil, 
as light and dry as ashes, into which the feet of our horses sank to the fetlock, produces almost 
nothing but an apparently unending succession of large trees of P. ponderosa. 

The yellow pine, as it grows in these sterile regions, is a noble tree ; and though never rivalling 
the gigantic sugar pine in its dimensions, it claims among western pines the second place. At 
McCumber's we saw many of this species six, and even seven, feet in diameter, three feet from 
the ground ; and near the base of Mount Jefferson, in Oregon, I saw one which was twenty- 
five feet in circumference at the same height. 

The port of P. ponderosa is somewhat more spreading than P. La-mberticma, though far less 
so than P. Sohimana. Where these last two species grow together, the contrast in form is 
very striking, as is also the color and character of the foliage. 

The leaves of P. ponderosa are in threes, from four to ten inches in length, serrated on their 
edges, and, being confined to the extremities of the branches, from which they radiate in all 
directions, give the foliage a peculiarly tufted appearance. The color of the leaves is a dark 
yellow green, and readily distinguishable from the deep blue green of P. Lamhertiana, or the 
light blue green, or glaucous hue, of P. SaUniana. The successive appearance and decadence of 
clusters of leaves at the end of the branches gives to the smaller ones a beaded character, which 
distinguishes it from all other western pines. The smaller branches, and especially the central 
shoot in young trees, are strongly marked with the scales of the fallen leaves ; closely resem- 
bling in some cases the leaf soars of the lepidodendroid fossils of the coal period. 

The cones of P. ponderosa are from three to six inches in length, ovoid in form, the bosses of 
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the scales bearing small acute recurved spines. The cones grow singly or in clusters of from 
two to four, generally at the extremities of tlie smaller branches, and are not pendent, as in the 
group of pin< s to which P. Lambertiana and P. strains helong. The seeds are somewhat 
larger than apple seeds, and form the principal subsistence of several kinds of birds. 

The average length of the cones of P. pondcrosa is perhaps four inches, though in the same 
grove of trees I have seen all the variations I have mentioned. On the flanks of Lassen's butte 
■we found a pine prevailing over an area of several square miles, differing in nothing, as I could 
perceive, from the common P. ponderosa, except that the cones were all double the average size ; 
I could not douht, however, that it was a mere variety of the common species. 

The bark of P. ponderosa affords one of its most noticeable and distinctive characters. It is 
light yellowish brown, (cork color,} and is divided into large plates, four, six, or eight inches 
in breadth, which are flat and smooth, and enable one to distinguish the trunk of this tree at a 
considerable distance. These plates of cork-like hark are made the repositories of acorns by 
the woodpeckers, and it is a very common thing to see large numbers of these trees having the 
bark of the trunk cut into a honeycomb by thickly set holes as large as thimbles, or as thickly 
studded with inserted acorns. 

The wood of the yellow pine is generally highly resinous, and, though heavy, is brittle and 
less valuable than that of the sugar pine. Like the "pitch pine" of the eastern States, it is, 
however, sometimes of excellent quality, containing little resin, soft and tough. The yellow 
pine exhibits a tendency to twist, which is very noticeable in a forest of these trees, the grain of 
trunk and branches being often seen coiled into the closest possible spiral. 

This is undoubtedly the tree described by my friend Dr. Engelmann under the name of P. 
brachyptera, the specimens on which his description was based having the wings of the seeds 
unusually shortened. In the normal form the seed-wings are not shorter than in other pines 
having cones of equal size, 

Although I have taken Douglas' name, which was the first applied to this tree in the far west, 
I have been inclined to doubt whether it should not be considered a mere variety of P. rigida. 
I have not been able to find any constant differences between the fruit or foliage of the two 
species. The western tree is, however, much more robust, growing taller and larger, the bark 
smoother, and the wood generally less resinous. 

The same differences are also noticeable between Ahies Canadensis of the west and east, and 
may very well depend on a soil and climate which is particularly favorable to the growth of 
coniferous trees. 

The various phases exhibited by P. rigida, going from New England to Georgia, show the 
influence of soil and climate in modifying its habit. It should also be observed that its range 
is very great in the eastern States, and that it extends from Louisiana westward nearly to New 
Mexico, where P. ponderosa occurs — a fact which strengthens the probability that they are 
identical, and that, as a single species, this tree bridges over the continent south of the central 
desert, in the same way that Ahies Canadensis stretches across from Lake Superior to Oregon, 
north of that area. 

I have before me, as I write, specimens of the cones and foliage of P. ponderosa from the 
immediate vicinity, and perhaps from the very trees, where Douglas obtained the cone and 
leaves which he sent to Europe ; and on the Columbia I observed the tree where I know he had 
botanized. There is, therefore, no possibility of being in error as to the tree which he designated 
by the name of P. ponderosa. The cone sent home by Douglas was immature and deformed, 
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and no pine at the west bears cones of this character, unless, aa in that unfortunate case, as a 
monstrosity. 

The pine described by Mr, Mnrray under the name of F, Jieardsleyi is evidently one of the 
most common forms of P. ponderoaa. The differences which he suggests are such as are often 
exhibited by the trees of the same grove. The leaves are long or short, the cones large or 
small, the wood hard and resinous, or soft, according to the soil in wbich it grows. 

PiNUS Sabiniana. Sabine's pine — nut pine. 
P. Sabiniana, Dougl. in Gomp. to Bot. Mag. 11. p. 150. 
P. Sabikiasa, Lambert, Pinm, Ed. 2d, 2, p. 146, t. 80. 
P. Sabiniana, Sooh, Flor. Bar. Amer. 2, p. 162. 
P. Sabiniana, Nutt. Sylva. Z,p. 110, t. 702. 




The "nut pine," aa this tree is commonly called in California, is scarcely less interesting 
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or important, in a scientific or economical point of view, than the great Lambert pine. It does 
not rival that species in the immensity of its size, nor in its value for timber, but the form of 
the tree is peculiar, and quite unlike that of any other western pine which we saw, and the cones 
are considerably larger and more ponderous than that of any other species ; and, what is of 
more importance to the Indians, they contain such stores of eatable nuts as to become a staple 
article of subsistence in many extensive districts. 

The " nut pine," or, as it is sometimes called from the toughness of the wood, the " wythe 
pine," nowhere forms forests, hut is disseminated very generally over California. It was found 
by our party in the valleys of the coast ranges, as far north as Fort Lane, in Oregon, though 
in the interior it does not occur on our route between Pit river and the Columbia. It chooses, 
ia preference, regions unoccupied by other trees, and is generally found scattered sparsely over 
rough and roclry surfaces, where almost no other plant would take root. 

Douglas, andj copying him, Nuttall, give to this tree almost an alpine station, which does 
not at all accord with my observations. This was the first pine I saw in California, and we 
found it growing in Napa, Sonoma, and other valleys of the coast range, and on the borders 
and at the bead of the Sacramento valley, but little above the level of tide water. Subsequently 
■we met with it at various points in northern California, but never at any considerable altitude. 

On our route it occurred most abundantly in the pedregal country bordering Pit river, where 
that stream forces its way through the spur of the Sierra Nevada into the Sacramento valley ; 
a region which rivals, in the magnitude of its volcanic phenomena, the islands of Haiwaii or 
Sicily, It is covered with piled up masses or congealed floods of lava, which, rough, ragged, 
and bare, seem to bid defiance alike to the approaches of animal or vegetable life. Only here 
and there, in the crevices or hollows of the rocks, narrow and shallow accumulations of sterile 
soil had taken place, which sustained scarce any vegetable growth, except thickets of the ever- 
green manaanita and scattering trees of the nut pine ; both, however, doing their utmost to 
redeem the district from its hopeless sterility, by producing their berries and nuts in such 
profusion as to attract and feed large numbers of birds, bears, and Digger Indians. 

Nuttall unaccountably failed to see the nut pine in California, and, thereforcj repeats without 
comment Douglas' description of it. This is to be regretted, for Nuttall's discriminating eye 
would at once have detected the discrepancies which exist between the tree as it grows and the 
published description of it. 

After speaking of its alpine habit, which our observations disprove, and of its range north- 
ward to the Blue mountains, on the upper Columbia, in which he was guided only by the nuts 
collected by the Indians, and probably misled by referring the nuts of the nut pine of that 
region to this tree, Douglas says : "The stems of these pines are of a very regular form, and 
grow straight and tapering to the height of 40 to 140 feet, and are from three to twelve feet in 
circumference, an^d, when standing apart, clothed with branches down to the ground." 

An extract from my notes, with the accompanying sketch, (fig. 13,) taken when surrounded 
by these trees, will show what is the sort of P. sabiniana in all parts of California where we 
saw it. 

"July 28.— To day saw great numbers of the nut pine, sometimes in groves and clusters, more 
generally as single trees, scattered about among the rocks. The form of the tree, as well as its 
foliage, are peculiar, and readily serve to distinguish it from all other pines I have seen. It 
has nothing of the conical figure of most coniferous trees, but the trunk soon divides into 
spreading branches, and the tree has the port of an oak or maple, sometimes even approaching 
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the form of the Italian etone pine. The foliage is pale hluish-green and thin, and the whole 
aspect of the tree light and airy, 

" The cones are usually solitary, ovoid in form, sometimes as large as one's head, and very 
ponderous, they are covered with spurs, or strong curved spires, an inch or more in length, of 
which the broad hases cover all the exposed portion of the scales. The seeds are as large as 
large heane and very palatable, having, however, a slightly terehinthine taste." 

This description, which suhsecLuent observations fully confirmed, included nearly everything 
necessary to he said of the tree. It will be noticed that it differs in several respects from that 
given hy Douglas, so much so that if there were any other tree in California to which his 
description could better apply, I should he inclined to consider the common "nut pine" as 
distinct from his P. sahiniana. 

He represents the form of the tree as conical, the cones, much as I have described them, hut 
in verticils of three to nine. The leaves eleven to fourteen inches in length in threes, some- 
times four in a sheath ; while in those I saw, the form was diffuse, the cones solitary, the 
leaves eight to ten inches long, always in threes. The description of P. coulteri, given by Don 
in Lin. Trans., vol. 17, page 440, in some respects agrees better with that of the California 
nut pine than does Douglas' description just cited. This tree (P. coulteri) he descrihes as 
having ' ' an altitude of eighty to one hundred feet, with large permanently spreading tranches — 
ternate leaves larger and broader than those of any other known species — and of a glaucous 
hue. Cones oblong, solitary, very large — twelve inches in length \ij six in diameter — com- 
parable to sugar loaves, the spirous processes of the scales three to four inches in length, as 
thick as one's finger, seed as large as an almond, eatable." 

Without authenticated specimens for comparison, I would not presume to decide on the 
identity or difference of P. coulteri and P. sahiniana; still from the description of P. coidten, 
I should infer that this was only an unusually large and strong form of the nut pine of northern 
California, and notwithstanding the discrepancies of description. Authenticated specimens of 
P. sahiniana which I have seen, being undistinguishable, to my eye, from those I brought from 
California, it would seem probable that the "nut pine," of northern California, is the P. 
sahiniana of Douglas and P. coulteri of Don. If so, Douglas' name must take precedence, as 
it was first bestowed. It is, perhaps, necessary to say in this connexion that there are so many 
" nut pines" in the far west, that without discrimination the use of the term will beget con- 
fusion. Aside from the three leaved species, of which I have spoken, there are in New Mexico 
the pimn of the Mexicans — P. edulis of Englemann — which is two leaved ; in the Eocky 
mountains and Cascade range, P. monophyUus, Torry and Fremont, which is one leaved ; and 
P. Jkxilis, Torry and James, which are five leaved, all of which produce seeds as large and 
palatable as those of P. Oemhra of Europe. 

The timber furnished by P. saUniana is of little value. It is not wanting in tenacity, but 
its spreading form reduces the dimensions and value of the trunk, and the wood is resinous 
and the grain irregular. 

As an ornament to cultivated grounds it is well worth attention. The form and foliage of 
the tree are pleasing, and the huge and bristling cones filled with eatable nuts are among the 
most curious and interesting forms of vegetable fructification, and would not inappropriately 
find a place among the ornaments and delicacies of the table. When we think that thousands 
of beings, red skinned but human, look to these pine trees for their winter store of food— after 
6Z 
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grasshoppers, their most esteemed aliment— we shall cease to regard the cultivation of pine 
trees for their fruit an ahsurdity. 

PrtJTJS Lambbrtiana. The sugar pine. 

P. Lambeetiana, Dougl. in Linn. Trans. 15,^. 500. 

P. Lambertiana, Dougl. Lanib. Finns, Ed. 2, l,p. 51, t. 34. 

P. Lambertiana, Undl. Syn. Conif. p. 150, 

P. Lambertiana, Loud. Arhoret 4,^. 2288, ^j/s. 2203-2207. 

P. Lambertiana, NuU. Bylva ^, p. 122, t. 14. 




F!(r II Coup of i" iumSertOfw, J natnml size 

Fig lia b Leases scilc and beeds nf do , natural gi 

Fig lie Short ](j,\ea of do., natuial size. 



This pine, undouhtedly the most magnificent species of the genus to which it helongs, is 
widely distributed over the country lying between the Eocky mountains and the Pacific, and is 
there universally known as the sugar pine. Its range extends from the Mexican line on the 
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south to the vicinity of the Columbia river. It is disseminated through nearly all parts of the 
Sierra Nevada within their limits, and is not rare in the coast ranges hetween San Francisco 
and the Umpqua river. It is also generally spread over the transverse ranges of mountains — 
Sistiyou, Umpqua, and Calapooya — which connect the Cascades and coast ranges ; and probably 
the finest trees of it which exist are in the vicinity of Humboldt bay and Bogue river, on the 
coast. 

I have never seen it anywhere existing in such numbers as of itself to form forests, but 
generally occurring associated with other species which far surpass the sugar pines in numbers, 
while they, in turn, exceed all their fellows in dimensions. Scattered here and there through 
the forest, they seem, in their towering grandeur, like so many chiefs surrounded by their sub- 
jects and slaves. 

The sugar pine is closely allied, in all its botanical characters, to the white pine (P. stroius) 
of the eastern States ; though like all the confers of the Pacific coast, it exhibits a symmetry 
and perfection of figure, a healthfulness and vigor of growth, such as are perhaps not attained 
by the trees of any other part of the world. 

The young trees of the sugar pine give early promise of the majesty to which they subse- 
quently attain. They are unmistakably young giants, even when having a trunk with a 
diameter of a foot or more; their remote and regularly whorled branches, like the stem, 
covered with smooth grayish-green bark, showing that, although so large, the plant is still 
"in the milk," and has only began its life of many centuries. 

The mature tree is one of the most magnificent exhibitions of vegetable life that nature has 
produced; rising sometimes to an altitude of 300, and having a diameter of 20 feet, it is scarcely 
inferior to the Sequoias, the confessed monarch of the vegetable kingdom. It should be said, 
however, that it rarely attains such extreme dimensions. Where abundant, and the general 
growth vigorous, it is rare to find a tree more than 10 feet in diameter, and 200 feet in height- 
The sugar pine conspicuously exhibits one of the most general and striking characters of the 
Com/erte— the great development of the trunk at the expense of the branches. Nearly the 
whole growth of the root is thrown into the trunk, which generally stands without flaw or 
flexure, a perpendicular cone, all its transverse sections accurately circular ; sparsely set with 
branches, which in their insignificance seem like the festoons of ivy which wreath the columns 
of some ancient ruin. 

The foliage is less densethanthat of many pines, the leaves in fives, 3 inches in length, and of 
a dark blue green color. As in P. strobus, toward the summit of the tree a few of the 
branches are frequently longer than those below, and suspended from the extremities of these, 
singly or in clusters, hang the cones. These are of a size commensurate with that of tlie tree, 
being sometimes 16 and even 18 inches in length by 4 inches diameter. More commonly they are 
12 to 14 inches in length by 3 inches in diameter. They bear a general resemblance to the cones 
of the white pine, still more to those of P. exodsa from the Himalayas. They are generally 
slightly curved, and are composed of densely imbricated thin scales, of which the exposed portion 
is rounded in outline and without spines. They are commonly less resinous than those of P. 
strobus. The wood of the sugar pine is very similar in character to that of the white pme ; 
white, soft, homogeneous, and usually straight grained. It is the most highly esteemed for 
inside work, of all the varieties of lumber found in California, 

At McCumber's and Shingletown, in northern California, the saw-mills are set in what must 
be a lumberman's paradise — a forest composed of trees of remarkable size, perfection, and 
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uniformity ; sugar and yellow pine, with the western balsam fir, and Libocedrus, of which the 
eye naay take in at a glance even hundreds which reach or exceed the utmost capacity of th^ 
mills, and many which would furnish sticks a yard square and a hundred feet long, as straight 
as an arrow, and almost without a knot. 

The resin of the sugar pine is less abundant than that of the P. ponderosa, is white or trans- 
parent like that of P. strobus. That which exudes from partially burnt trees, for the most part, 
loses its terehinthine taste and smell, and acc[uires a sweetness nearly eq^ual to that of sugar. 
This sugar gives the tree its name, and is sometimes used for sweetening food. It has, however, 
decided cathartic properties, and is oftener used hy the frontier men as a medicine than a condi- 
ment. Its resemblance in taste, appearance, and properties to manna, strikes one instantly; and 
but for a slight terehinthine flavor, it might he substituted for that drug, without the know- 
ledge of the druggist or physician, its physical and medical properties are so very like. 

PiNUS Cbmbroides. The American Cembra pme 
P. Cgmbhoides, Ziicc. Jour. Sort Sec l,j} 236 




Fig. 15. Cone, leaves, scale, and aeed of P Pmbr dcs nat iril eiae 

While exploring the passes of the Cascade mountains, about latitude 44° north, we first met 
with tnis tree. 

We < rossed the mountains several times at an altitude of about T,000 feet, the line of perpetual 
snow. After reaching an altitude of 5,500 feet, among the firs and spruces which cover the 
mountjin sides began to appear pines of a species then quite new to me. As we ascended we 
left b iiind us Menzies' and Douglas' spruces, {A. Menmesii and A. Douglasii,) the western 
balsa and silver firs, (P. grandis and P. amaUlis,) which grow so luxuriantly below, and, at 
the he'ght of 6,500 feet, found the scattered clusters of trees to be composed of nearly equal 
numbers of the pine to which I have alluded, and of a beautiful and then undescribed spruce, 
■which I have since called Abies Williamsonii. Still higher, at the extreme limit of vegetation, 
the bleak and barren surfaces were held by this pine in a possession undisputed by other trees, 
but opposed by the rigors of a climate which had bowed it to the ground, forcing it to grow in 
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thick and tangled maasea, scarcely rising above the surface ; the trunka, sometimes of consider- 
able size, creeping about among the rocks like roots. 

This pine nowhere, within my observation, attained the size of a large tree ; the largest indi- 
viduals, -with a diameter of two and a half feet, having no greater height than 50 feet. The 
bark of the trunk is white as milk, but moderately rough and thin, having much the appear- 
ance of the bark of the white oak (Q. Alba) in treea of moderate size ; the hark of the branches 
gray, smooth, and tender, as in the white pine ; the wood of the branches very ilcxible and 
tough, the leaves confined to the extremities of the branches, five in a sheath, light, blue-green, 
triangular, and smooth ; those of each fascicle of uniform length and approximated, giving the 
foliage a peculiar, notched, or cropped look. The cones were so rare, that, though constantly 
among the trees and on the lookout myself, I had for two weeks an offer, open to all our party, 
of a dollar for a good cone ; and no one was able to claim the reward. :Fragment8 of cones, re- 
cent or of other years, were under every tree, but (containing seeds with kernels nearly as large 
as peas) they had been most carefully sought and torn up by the little pine sciuirrels. At the 
end of the two weeks' search, a smile of fortune led me to a locality where that want was fully 
supplied. The cones are erect or divergent, two to three inches long, ovoid in outline, oblic[ue 
at the base, of a peculiar red color, very smooth and free from resin. They are composed of 
scales, which are thick and woody, of which the bosses project in fiattened prisms, or cones of 
considerable length, giving an inequality of surface greater than in any of the smaller pine 
cones which have been described. The scales have no spines. 

The seeds are wingless or nearly so ; when mature, are oval in form, as large as large peas ; 
the flavor is agreeable, and the Indians eat them whenever they can be obtained. 

The description of P. JlemUs, as given by Torrey, -James, and Nuttall, agree in so many 
particulars with that of the summit pine of the O^cade mountains that I was at first inclined 
to regard them as identical. P. fiemlis, however, where it has been, observed, has not the ex- 
treme alpine habit of our trees, and the cone, as flgured by Nuttall, is as different as possible 
from the cones which it bears. If P. fiemlis has been accurately described, the two species, 
however closely allied, are distinct. The cone figured by Nuttall partakes much more of the 
character common to those of most of the five leaved pines, being pendulous, slender, and com- 
posed of relatively thin, appressed scales. If the cone of P. fiexUia is of this character it may 
justify the comparison which he makes with that of P. Cemhra, which, though short— some- 
times almost globose— has the general features of the cones of P. strobus, P. Lamhertiana, &c. ; 
whereas the cone of P. Oembroides f has almost nothing in common with that of P. Cembra 
but its eatable seeds ; a character which it shares with two other nut pines of the western 
mountains— P. monophyllus and P. edulis— the cones of which are more like those of this species 
than they are those of P. Cembra. 

1 have not access to the original description of P. Gembroides, nor are any specimens, to my 
knowledge, in possession of American botanists. Until a more satisfactory comparison can be 
made between the Oregon tree and that of Mexico it will be impossible to determine the ques- 
tion of their identity or difference ; though it would seem improbable that a tree having the ex- 
treme alpine habit of that of the Cascade mountains should be foimd in any part of Mexico, 
they are evidently so very like each other that I have thought best for the present to consider 
them identical. 

The description of P.JlexiUs, as given by Dr. James, {Long's Exped., vol.2,p. 34,) does not 
agree with that given by Dr. Engelmann, {Bot. Wisliz. Exped.,p. 5,) where it is represented 
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as having "pendulous, squarrose, cylindrical cones," which, with its quinate leaves, "■assimi- 
late it id P . strobus ; " but "the seed, large and eatahle, leaves not serrulate and stouter. 
Dr. James, on the contrary, says hia P. fiexilis has, like F. strobus, leaves, 5 in a fascicle, but 
beyond that there is little resemblance. " The leaves are short and rigid, the sheaths short 
and lacerated, the strobiles erect, composed of large unarmed scales, being somewhat smaller 
than tlioee of P. rigida, but aimilar in shape, and exuding a great quantity of resin/' &c. 

His description of the tree agrees well with, that of the species under consideration, except that 
he does not mention the white bark. The flexible branches and short leaves confined to the 
extremities of the branches of P. fiexilis are characters shared by most of the flve-leaved pines, 
which form a group by themselves, and should perhaps constitute a sub-genus. The red, 
oblique-based resiiiless cones of our trees seem clearly to distinguish it. 

The wood of P. fiexilis is white and soft, and not highly charged with resin, resembling that 
of P. strobus and P. Lambertiana. 

PiCKA GRANDis, Dougl. (Plate VI.) The western balsam fir. 

P. ORAHDis, Loudon, Arboretjp. 23il,figs. 2245, 2246. 

PiKUS GRANDIS, Dougl. ms. 

Abies grandis, Llndl. Penny Cyclop. No. 3. 

A. GRAHDis, Hooh. Flor., Bor. Amer. 2, p. 163. 

A, GRANDiB, Nutt. Bylva. 3. 




Fig. 16. Cone, leaves, scales, and seed of F. grandis, natural 
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Among tTie many sad things connected with the death of the lamented Donglas, was the loss 
which botanical science suffered in being deprived of the full exposition which he would have 
given, had he lived, of the specimens which he collected during his residence in California and 
Oregon. Of the vast material which was transmitted to England through his industry, much 
was described by him; and his notes and descriptions have constituted a fund from which all 
have drawn who have had occasion to refer to the subject of the botany of the regions he visited. 
His descriptions were, however, generally, brief, and only preparatory to a more elaborate work 
to be prepared by himself and others subsequent to his return. His specimens have since been 
carefully studied by Lindley, Hooker, Lambert, &c., and the published results, as might have 
been expected from the learning and ability of thesS botanists, have been of great scientific 
value, and as full and accurate as they could be in the circumstances. Nothing could compen- 
sate, however, for the want of his living testimony in reference to the thousand points of 
inquiry which would arise in the study of his specimens ; and none but himself could correct 
the inevitable errors which attended the transport, the packing, and unpacking, the handling 
and examination of his plants. Who that hns the care of collections in natural history does 
not find it almost a daily necessity to replace labels and return erratic fragments to their con- 
nections? — to do what, if left to other hands, would be so done as to obscure if not falsify facts. 

In speaking of Finns ponderosa, I have alluded to the consequences of the fact that an 
abnormal and distorted cone was made to stand the sole and unqualified representative of one 
of the noblest and the most widely distributed of western pines. I think we have evidence 
that a somewhat similar mistake has occurred in reference to the cones of Picea (Pinus) grandis 
of Douglas. 

This tree is described (Dougl. & Lamb. Comp, Bot. Mag, II, p. 147) as "a noble tree, akin 
to P. halsamea, growing from 170 to 200 feet high, with a brown bark ; leaves emarginate at 
the apex ; cones lateral, solitary, cylindrical, obtuse, very similar to those of P. cedrus, but 
larger, six inches long, of a chestnut brown color, &c., (Loudon, Arboret, p. 2341.) In the 
description of P. amahilis (Loud. op. c. p. 23'J2) the cones are said to resemble those described 
as belonging to P. grandis, but to be twice as large as those of P. grandis sent home by 
Douglas, and botanists have since been unable to distinguish between these two species, and 
generally regard them as forms of the same. 

In the Cascade mountains, south of the Columbia, near where Douglas procured his speci- 
mens of P. grandis and P. amahilis, I found two firs growing which must be those designated 
hy Douglas under these names. Of these one was indeed a noble tree which we had first met 
with in California, where, from its resemblance to P. halsamea, it has beea called hy the resi- 
dents, and by several botanists, the balsam fir, and considered identical with the eastern species. 
It grows very abundantly in the Cascade mountains ; up to and beyond the Columbia it rises to 
the height of 200 feet ; has emarginate leaves ; cones never more than three inches long, very 
obtuse, and having a depression at the summit, and resembles those of P. cedrus more than those 
of any other species. These cones are, however, always green or greenish brown, and never 
chestnut color ; they are also comparatively free from resin. 

The other tree to which I have referred is very unlike this, never attaining equal size, much 
more strict and conical in form where both grow in open grounds ; the foliage more dense ; the 
leaves darker above, more glaucous below, entire, and often'acute ; the cones double the size of 
those of the "balsam fir" of the same region ; elliptical in form, rounded above, dark purple 
in color, and more resinous. The scales of the cones and bracts relatively much longer. Of 
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these trees the first agrees well with the descriptions of P. grandis, given hy Douglas and 
Nutall, and is the only tree which I saw in the region where Douglas obtained his specimena 
to which their descriptions could he applied. I have, therefore, bo douht that the western 
halsam iir is P. grandis. Of his P. amahilis Donglas left no description, sending home only 
the cones and leaves. Of these, good figures and a hrief description are given by Loudon, 
{Arloret, 4,_p. 2342.) 

As will he seen from the figures now published, (fig. — ,) from specimena obtained by myself, 
that there is an entire correspondence between Douglas' P. amahilis and the "silver fie" of 
the Cascade mountains, and I have, therefore, regarded them as identical. 

The difficulty which botanists have found in distinguishing Douglas' P. grandis from 
P. amahilis has apparently arisen from the want of a full description of P. amahilis, such as 
Douglas alone could give. Lambert also states that the cones of P. grandis are 6^ inches long 
by 3^ broad, undoubtedly a mistake, as there is not a tree growing where Douglas obtained his 
P. grandis which has large unornamented cones, except P. amahilis. P. ndlnlis is found in the 
same region, but the large bract-covered cones of this species could never he confounded with 
either of the two species in question. 

The figures of the cones of P. grandis, given by Loudon, (Arboret, 4, p, 2341,) are certainly 
considerably unlike that which I now give (fig. 16) of the cone of what I have considered as 
P. grandis; and if they are accurately copied from Douglas' specimens, and those specimens are 
well preserved, I should be, perhaps, inclined to believe that Douglas had found on the Colum- 
bia a fir not now known there, and that he had left unnoticed the tree which, after the Douglas 
spruce, is the most abundant. Every one who has attempted to preserve the perishable 
cones of Pioea is aware of the great difficulty with which they are made to retain their 
perfect forms, and I think that the cone given by Loudon (!. c, fig. 2246) bears evidence of 
distortion or composition. The arrangement of the scales in vertical rows is not in accordance 
with nature's laws of phyllotaxis, at least in the pines, Bpruces, or firs ; and the descriptions of 
the cones of P. grandis, given by Loudon (1. c.) and Lindley, (Penny Gydop. AUes,) agree 
perfectly with my specimens and the figure now given, which was made not alone from pre- 
served specimens but from drawings made in the field. 

The leaves figured hy Loudon are represented as acute, while they are described to be obtuse 
or emarginate. The seed and scale, also, as he gives them, are larger than would ever be 
found in a cone but 3^ inches long by 2 broad, and we may, therefore, suspect that, like the 
leaves, it properly belongs to P. amahilis. 

The range of P. grandis is apparently very great. It is found in the Sierra Nevada, of Cali- 
fornia, down near the southern line of the State, and it is found at least as far north as the 
British line. 

Dr. Bigelow (Bof. Whipple's Pep.) says the balsam fir of California is identical with P. 
baJsamea of the eastern States, but gives no other description of the tree, as it grows where he 
observed it, than to note its dimensions — far esceeding those of P. halsamea and the quality of 
the timber furnished by it. While Dr. Bigelow's attainments as a botanist would give, with 
me, great weight to his testimony, I cannot but suspect that, in this instance, he was misled 
by the very apparent points of resemblance between the balsam firs of the east and west, and, 
perhaps, had not an^pportunity of examining the mature cones which furnish the best diag- 
nostic characters. In the Sierra Nevada, a few miles from the upper end of the Sacramento 
valley, we found the western balsam fir growing in profusion and attaining a large size, but 
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there exhibiting the same characters aa in the CascatTes, near the Columbia, and clearly dis- 
tinguished from P. bahamea by its immense size, longer leaves, and different cones. The only 
decided character which the two species have in common is the accumulation of the balsam in 
cysts in the trunks of small trees ; this is, however, not peculiar to P. balsamea among eastern 
trees, as a similar balsam is secreted on the trunk of P. Fraseri. 

Dr. Bigelow mentions the occurrence of the same balsam fir which he saw near Soaora, in 
California, in the more elevated portions of the Sau Francisco and Sandia mountains of New 
Mexico, If this should prove to be the same species with that observed by us further north, in 
California and Oregon, it would give a very extensive north and south, range to the tree — a 
range of at least 20° of latitude. This will not seem bo surprising when we consider the great 
differences of elevation of its northern and southern habitats, and the great differences of vege- 
tation of the sub-tropical bases and arctic summits of the mountains of New Mexico and southern 
California. 

That the balsam fir of central and northern California are the same, is probable from the 
fact that the associate trees^ P. ponderosa, JP. Lamhertiana, Libocedrus decurrens, fee, are the 
same in each case ; and the lumbermen and others who havo seen the balsam firs in different 
parts of the Sierra Nevada have regarded them as all of one species. 

We first met with P. grandis near McOumber's, (lat. 41°, altitude 4,000 feet,) a few miles 
northeast of Fort Reading, California. It there forms a conspicuous element in the magnifi- 
cent forest whch I have described in speaking of the sugar and yellow pines, several of which I 
measured ; the trunks were scarcely inferior in girth or altitude to the pines, being twenty-one 
feet in circumference three feet from the ground, and having an estimated altitude of 150 feet. 
From this point to the Columbia it was found on all the wooded mountains. The general port 
of the tree is very well given in the accompanying plate, (VI,) which represents the vigorous 
and unimpeded growth of an individual about one hundred feet in height. This portrait was 
taken on the eastern slope of the Cascade mountains, in Oregon, lat. 44° 12' N., at an elevation 
of nearly 6,000 feet above the sea. It wili be seen to be more spreading than most firs, broader 
near the top, and less conical. When forming part of the dense forests of the lower Columbia, it 
is much more slender, and the branches, instead of descending as low as represented in the plate, 
are confined to the top. Under such circumstances, the trunk is straight, smooth, and cylin- 
drical, and furnishes lumber of excellent quality. On the Columbia and Willamette it is 
known as the " white fir," to distinguish it from the " red fir," (Abies Douglasit.) Most of 
the lumber exported from Oregon is derived from these two trees. 

PicBA KOEiLis. The noble fir. 

P. NOBiLis, Loud. Arborei>4.,p.23i2,_fig. 2249. 

PiNUS HOEILIS, Dougl. Lamb. Pinus, 3, t. 22. 

Abies hobilis, Lindl. Knighi's Cyclop. 1, ^. 9. 

PiNua (Abies) nobilis, Sooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 162. 

Abies nobilis, Nutf. Sylv. 3, t. 117. 
Description. — Tree large, erect, strict ; branches short, rigid ; leaves in many rows, short, 
falciform, and curved upward, very rigid, keeled on both sides, ancipital acute, pale green, 
not glaucous below ; cones large, cylindrical, obtuse, fulvous, more or less covered by the 
reflected bracts ; scales triangular, as broad as long, margins reflected, entire ; bracts longer 
than the scale, reflected, fimbriated or entire, terminating in an elongated awn-like point ; seed 
much longer than wide, somewhat angular ; wing twice as long as broad, entire, pellucid. 

7Z 
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This splendid species was introduced into England many years since by Douglas, and is now so 
generally cultivated and well known that any lengthy description of it is unnecessary. It is also 
so well marked by its short, rigid, acute leaves and large ornamental cones, that it is not likely 
to be confounded with any other species now known. My own observations do not, however, 
fully accord with those which have been published in regard to it ; and the specimens which I 
brought home differ so much from those before obtained from the same region, and from each 
other, that it seems necessary that these differences should be indicated. 




Fig. 17, Cono. scales, and Eueda of P. ncMis, half natural aiae. 
Fig. 17o. Leaf of do., natural eizo. 

The accompanying figure (fig. 1*7) very accurately represents (half size) a cone obtained from 
a young tree in the Cascade mountains, 150 miles south of the Columbia. It will be seen that 
it differs from those figured by Lambert, Nuttall, and Loudon, (1. c.,) by being less com- 
pletely covered by the reflected bracts, and by the form of the bracts, which are much less fim- 
briated, and are expanded into rounded wings on either side of the elongated point. The 
scales, seeds, and wings correspond very well with those figured. 

The figure now given was made with great care by an excellent artist, J, H. Richard, and 
may be accepted as a copy of nature, even to the exact size and form of every bract. If the 
figure given by Nuttall and Lambert is equally true to nature, we have here evidence of con- 
siderable variation in the organs which have been considered the most distinctive character of 
the tree. Loudon's figure (1. c.) is evidently not intended to be an accurate representation of 
the subject, but only to give the general effect of the reflexed and fimbriated bracts. In his 
description, drawn from Douglas' specimen, Loudon represents the leaves as 2-rowed ; while 
in my specimen the leaves are in many rowSj so thickly set on all sides of the branches that 
their bases are separated by spaces no larger than they occupy ; nor are they trigonal, as those 
described by Loudon, but quadrangular, without any longitudinal furrow, 

A large cone was brought to me from the base of Mount Hood by Mr, C. D. Anderson, which 
I could refer to no other tree than this ; and yet the bracts, though similar in form to those of 
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the cone now figured, were much simller, covering only a very small portion of the surface of 
the cone ; and the characteristic appearance of the cone of F. mbUit was entirely lost. The 
leaves, scales, seeds, and wings were similar to those figured. 

It is, perhaps, possible that the difierences in the leaves and cones of my specimens and those 
hefore described are sufiiceut to constitute a new species ; but as the general resemblance is 
striking, and I have no authenticated specimens of P. nobilia with which to compare them, it is 
perhaps better to wait till more material has been collected, which shall settle the (juestion 
beyond the possibility of doubt. Several surveying parties will traverse the country occupied 
by i>. noSaii within a few mouths, and they will doubtless supply our deficiencies in this 
respect. An abundance of excellent seeds were obtained from the cones I have mentioned ; and 
should they germinate, the plants raised from them will soon give us an opportunity of stndy- 
ing the tree at leisure. 

The general aspect of P. nolUie is somewhat like that of P. amabttis, though the foliage is 
of a lighter green, the leaves and branches more rigid and less graceful. The leaves are so 
stiff and sharp that they prick the skin like needles. The value of the wood for timber I had 
no opportunity of determining, but it is probably inferior to that of the Douglas spruce or 
halsam fig. 

PiCBA AMABILIS. The western silver fir. 

Pmns AMABILIS, Dougl. in Loud. Arhwet 4, p. 2342, figs. 224J and 2248. 

Abik amabius, Pinetum Wobumense, t. 44. 




Fig. 18. Cone and branch of P. amabHit, oi 
Fig. 18ii, 6, c, d, leaf, Boale, and seed of sa 



This beautiful and distinct species has been generally confounded with P. grandis, as men- 
tioned in the description of that species. This mistake would never have occurred it Douglas 
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hod lived to return to England, as Hey are really very unlike each other, hoth in general 
aspect and botanical characters. 

We first met with this tree in latitude 44° N., in the Ticinity of the " Three Sisters," snow 
peaks of the Cascade mountains, nearly 150 miles south of the Columbia. 

After striking the south fork of the Des Chutes riyer, on our progress northward, we followed 
down that branch to its union with the main stream. This wo followed to its source in the 
southern slope of the group of mountains named. Around the mountain lakes in which 
the Des Chutes tales its rise, wo found, at first, a few small trees, and, subsequently, groups 
and groves of a fir, which, familiar as we were with P. jrosAs— that species haying accom- 
panied us all the way from the mountains of California,— was immediately noticed by all 
our party as a tree entirely new to our experience, and very different from any we had seen. 
Trom my notes, made at the time, I take the following passage doscriptiyo of this tree : 

" Cascade mountains, latitude U° ]^., Au^mt 30.— ■ * * On the rocky ledges which 
oyerlook the lakes are a few trees of a fir which we haye not before seen. It here forms a tree 
of moderate height, of strictly conical figure. The foliage is very rich and massiyc, a dark- 
green above, silvery beneath ; tho cones, very large, 6 by 2^ inches ; elliptical, obtuse, and 
of a dark-purple color, with numerous patches of white resin. These erect, and situated near 
the summit of tho tree, sometimes growing on quite small trees, seem disproportionably large, 
and more than once I have in tho distance mistaken them for birds." 

Of the many notices of P. amabilis which occur in my journal, I select two others which will 
serve to illustrate the habit and appearance of the tree as it grows iu perfection in its native 
wiids : 

"Caieade mmnlaim, latitude 44° IJ' (30 miles northwest from last, on headwaters of 
McKenzie's fork of the Willamette river.)— Our camp to-night is on the borders of a small 
lake, in a region formerly covered by a dense forest, which, perhaps, thirty years since was all 
burned off. It has been succeeded by clusters and groves, principally of silver firs, which 
glowing in a fertile soil, and not yet crowding each other, have everywhere assumed the 
symmetrical forms sometimes seen in the isolated evergreens of cultivated grounds." 

The young trees of P. amahilis are less regular in form, and are handsomer, than any other 
fir I have ever seen. 

The range of this tree is apparently less extensive than that of P. gi-andis, though how far it 
extends to the north we have no means of knowing at present. 

We did not see it elsewhere than in the Cascade mountains between latitude 44° and 46°; 
it is found, however, north of the Columbia, and probably exists along the summit of the Cas- 
cade range as far south as Mount Pitt, about 42° 40'. I did not see it in the ■Willamette valley 
or in the Coast mountains ; it is probably confined to the higher portions of these latter moun- 
tains, if, indeed, it exists on them. 

The wood is white, and would, perhaps, be used for timber if it were accessible. As a timber 
tree, it is, however, far inferior to many other trees which grow in the valleys and on the coast 
of Oregon. 

Cones of P. anmbilis were brought home, and seeds haye been distributed with a view to its 
introduction into cultivation. Should this effort be unsuccessful, it may be obtained from 
England, where it has been grown from seeds sent home by Douglass. I very much regret 
that it was never convenient for the artist of tho party, Mr. Young, to take a portrait of this 
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tree ; tliougli one would search in vain among cultivated trees for any which should rival 
in the symmetry of its form, the luxuriance of its foliage, and the size and beauty of its eoneSj 
the western silver fir. 

"September 17.— * * On the little prairie which hordevs one side of the lake are a few trees of 
the silver flr. "With a strong and unimpeded growth, it has here attained a magnitude I have 
not elsewhere seen. It rises in denser and more symmetrical cones than any other conifer we 
have met with. The altitude of the largest is more than a hundred feet ; the hase of the cone 
formed, the branches resting on the ground not more than twenty. The branches are so thick 
as to prevent all access to the trunk without a vigorous use of the hatchet ; and during the 
pouring rain of the last four days, we have always been able to find a dry spot beneath the 
shelter of its impervious foliage." From these descriptions it will be seen that the silver fir 
forms a dense and slender spire of dark-green foliage, which, on the older trees, is rather too 
formal to he pleasing, unless grouped with other species, with which its form and the color of 
the foliage may contrast agreeably. In the Cascade mountains I often saw it so combined with 
P. grmdis and Abies Williamsonii, producing groups which seemed to me to present the extreme 
limit of arborescent 1: 

WiLLiAMSOisn, Neivh. (Kate VII.) Williamson's spruce. 





Fiff. 19' Cone, branch, leaves, scales, aeede, and male flower of Jl. [FIHinrnjoniJ, natural size. 
Fig. 19«, b. View of side and base of old cone of ^. WHUamsBnii, natural she. 

Description. ■~~ A tree of large size and alpine habit ; foliage somewhat fasciculate like that of 
the larches ; leaves short, acute, compressed, with a lenticular section. Cones pendant, long- 
ovoid acute, 1^ inch long, purple while young ; when old, cylindrical or somewhat conical with 
a flattened base ; scales rounded entire, large, in old cones strongly reflexed, except at the base 
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of the cone. Seeds Bmall, ovoid, tlack, wings elliptical entire pellucid ; male flowers in small 
nearly spherical capitula. 

This beautiful fir, one of the finest of the genus, was discovered by us on the summits of the 
Cascade mountains, latitude 44° north. It is the most alpine in its habit of all the firs ; 
extending from the height of 6,000 feet to the line of perpetual snow. It will, doubtless, be 
found in similar circumstances on other parts of the Cascade range, but we saw it only about 
the group of mountains called the Three Sisters. It forms a tree of one hundred feet in height, 
of which the form is rather spreading and irregular, but remarkably graceful. The foliage is 
light and feathery, its color a clear, but not dark, yellow green. The cones are pendant, ovoid 
acute, purple, 1^ inch long by ^ inch wide, somewhat resinous when attached to the tree, but 
when the seed is discharged, they fall, and present the remarkable appearance of figs. 19a 196, 
the scales being nearly all strongly lefiexed, while a few near the base are slightly expanded 
and not reflexed. 

I have given this beautiful tree the name of the commanding officer of the expedition, as a 
slight acknowledgment of the unremitting kindness which I received in my official capacity 
while connected with the party, as well as an imperfect expression of the personal esteem which 
he so uniformly gained from those who were brought into intercourse with him. 

Abies Dottglasii, Lindl. (Plate VIII.) Douglas' Spruce. 

A. DouoLAsn, Lind. in Penny Cychp. l,p. 32. 

PiNUS DouGLASH, Lamb, Finns Ed. 2, 2 L 47. 

P. DouGLASii, Loudon, Arboret, 4, p. 2319. 

P. DoTTSLASir, Nutt. Sylv. Z,p. 129, t. 115. 

P. DouQLASll, Eook. Flor. Bor. Amer. 2, p. 162, (. 183. 
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—A tree of very large size ; leaves narrowly linear, one inch long, furrowed aljove, 
carinated helow, with inflexed margin; slightly glaucous beneath; cones pendulous, long-ovate 
acute, scales few, large, lax, rounded entire ; bracts elongated, strap-shaped, projecting 
beyond the margin of the scale, terminating in three points, of which the middle one is largest; 
seed elliptical, acute, nearly half the length of the wing ; wing pellucid, margins entire. 

This was one of the first, and is now one of the beat, known of the trees of the west. From 
its magnitude and abundance on the Columbia, it was the first to attract the attention of the 
botanists who have visited Oregon, and was early introduced into England, where it is now 
extensively cultivated. Full descriptions have been given of it by Douglas, Lindley, Loudon, 
Nuttall, &c., which are, in the main, accurate. Sabine was in eTror, however, in supposing 
that the cones were erect, as in all the species they are pendant. Nuttall also represents the 
bracts as reflexed. They are not so, however, but always project towards the point of the cone. 
The figure given by Nuttall does not well represent the cones in any stage, as will be seen by 
comparing that figure with the one now given, which was taken from a perfect specimen, of 
which I brought a large number. 

The size of A. Douglasii has not been over stated. It is, in fact^ one of the grandest of the 
group of giants which combine to form the forests of the far west. I saw several individuals 
of this species which had a diameter of ten feet four feet from the ground, and an altitude of three 
hundred. As it usually grows in its favorite habitat, about the mouth of the Willamette, it forms 
forests of which the density can hardly be appreciated without being seen. The trees stand rela- 
tively as near each other, and the trunks are as tall and slender, as the canes in. a cane-brake. 
In this case the foliage is confined to a tuft at the top of the tree, the trunk forming a cylindrical 
column as straight as an arrow, and almost without branches, for two hundred feet. The 
amount of timber on an acre of this forest very much exceeds that on a similar area in the 
tropics, or in any part of the world I have visited. Were it not that, vegetable tissue will 
burn readily, the immense mass of it which encumbers the surface of an ordinary farm on the 
banks of the Columbia, would bid defiance to any efforts that one man could make for its re- 
moval during the term of his natural life. 

To show how slender Douglas spruce ordinarily grows, I will give the measurements of a 
tree, which seemed of only moderate size, lying near one of our camps in the Willamette valley. 
It was six feet in diameter across the stump. Two hundred and sixteen feet of the trunk lay 
upon the ground, and the upper extremity was fifteen inches in diameter where it had been 
burned off, 

The wood, like that of most of the spruces, is harder and less pleasant to work than that of 
the pines. It is, however, very stiff, makes excellent planking, joist, and timber, and for 
these purposes it is very largely used both in Oregon and California. The rings of annual 
growth are distinct and widely separated, and the tree is evidently of rapid growth. Douglas 
spruce covers the western slope of the Cascade mountains and the banks of the Columbia. It 
extends northward on the Sierra Nevada to the north line of Mexico. 
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Abies jVIenkibsii. (Plate IX.) Menziea' spruce. 
A. Menziesii, Dougl. Mss. Lind. Fenny Cyclop. 1, p. 9. 
A. Menziesii. Loudon, Arboret, 4, p. 2321, Jiq. 2332. 
PiNUB MBNZiEsn. LarrA. Finns 3, i. 19. 





; 21 Ton. scales 



Fig ai 



Menzie's spruce, like that of Douglas, was long since collected by the English hotanists who 
visited the Columbia, and is already introduced into cultivation in Europe. 

It grows most abundantly and attains the largest size on the coaat near the mouth of the 
Columbia, forming there the greater part of the forest. 

It never attains dimensions so gigantic as those of A. Douglasii, but forms a tall and very 
strict tree, of which the foliage is more rigid than that of any other American abies. The 
leaves are so rigid and acute as sometimes to prick the skin like needles. The cones, where I 
have seen them, never exhibit the appearance presented in Nuttall's figurej but are much more 
slender, and with eroded bracts, as represented in the figure. 

Thuja gigantea. The great arbor vitie. 
T. GIOAHTBA. NuU, Sylv.p. 400, (. 

The western arbor vitfe is undoubtedly the finest species of the genus. It resembles somewhat 
the species so common about the great lakes, T. occidentalis, but is not only a much larger and 
finer tree but the foliage is handsomer. 

It grows in the greatest abundance in most parts of Oregon ; within the range of my obser- 
vation, much more abundantly and attaining the largest size near the coast ; though said by 
Nuttall to grow in perfection on the Upper Columbia. The finest trees I saw of it are in the 
vicinity of Port Orford. It there constitutes an important part of the forest, and attains a size 
scarcely inferior to that of the sugar pine or Douglas' spruce. 

The foliage, from the regularity of the divisions of the minor branches, and from the accuracy 
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with whicli its scale-like leaves i 
exceedingly beautiful. 



! fitted to each other, resembles the fronds of ferns, and Is 




Fig. 22. Leaf, cofte, and seed of T. gigantea, natural size. 

The hranches are more drooping than on the eommon white cedar, and the tree more symme- 
trical and yet more graceful. 

The wood is white and easily worked, and is much esteemed for lumber when the tree grows 
luxuriantly. 

Sequoia SEMPERvruBNg. The redwood. 

S. SEMPBRvraENS. Endl. Syn. Conif. p. 198. 

S. 8BMPEKVIBBN3. Gray in Sill. Jour., 2d aer. 18, p. 150. 

Taxodium sbmperviebns. Lamb. Finns, ed. 2, 2, t. 64. 

T. SEMPBEViRENS. Hook. & Am, Bot. Beach, p. 392. 

Abies reliiiosa. Schlecht & Ckamiss. in Linn. 5, p. TT. 
The redwood is the second in size and the first in importance of all the trees of California, 
though not far surpassing the sugar pine in either respect. 

It is said nearly to ecLual in dimensions the other species of Sequoia, which has been specially 
8 Z 
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designated as the " mammotli tree." Of all the redwoods -which I saw, there was, prohably, 
none greater than fifteen feet in diameter and three hundred feet in height, hnt I was told that 
in the vicinity of Humboldt bay individuals existed which were over twenty feet in diameter. 



' M 







Fig. 23. Branch of S taiyervaaii, with Isaves, cone, and male flower ; natural 



The value of the redwood to the people of California ia, however, not dependent on its size 
but on the excellence of its timber and the proximity of forests of it to the ocean. It is spread 
over the coast mountains, for the most part to the exclueion of other trees, from the line of 42° 
to the northern line of Mexico^ hut it is nowhere found at any considerable distance from the 

The form of the tree is considerably like that of the sugar pine and mammoth tree, a straight, 
cylindrical trunk rising to a great height, festooned and ornamented, rather than loaded, with 
branches. Young trees, however, do not exhibit so great a disproportion between the trunk 
and branches. 

The foliage, as is common among its congeners, the junipers, cypress, &c,, is dimorphous on 
young trees, the leaves being long, linear, spreading, and considerably resembling those of 
2kcMs and Taxodinm. In the older trees they are closely apprcssed. 

The cones are elliptical in form, of a length of two inches, and have a general resemblance 
to those of the cypresses. 

The wood of the redwood is, as its name implies, dark red in colotj and is considerably like 
that of the red cedar, J. Vir<jiniana. It splits with great facility, and is frequently converted 
into plank and boards without the aid of a saw. It is said to be very durable, and though 
somewhat wanting in tenacity is of the greatest value to the inhabitants of California. 
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J0KIPBRUS occiDBNTALis. [Plate X.] The western juniper. 
J. occiDBNiALis, Hook. Flw. BoT. Amev. 2, p. 166. 
J. ANDiANA. J^utt. Sylv. 3,^. 95, t. 110. 
This tree, which is well represented in the accompanying plate, closely resembles in its general 
aspect its eastern representative, J. Virginiana, but is distinguished from it hy the larger size 
of its berries ; by its more glandular and resinous leaves, which are also less acute ; and by the 
character of its wood, which, in all the trees examined, was white, not at all resembling the 
darlc and fragrant wood of the red cedar. 

We found it abundant on rocky and barren surfaces east of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
mountains from Pit river to the Columbia. 

The largest individual of the species noticed had a diameter of three feet near the ground and 
an altitude of about forty feet. 

The fruit forms an important part of the subsistence of several kinds of birds, especially of 
Prince Maximilian's jay and Townsend's Ptilogonys. 

Laeix occidbntalis. The western larch. 

L. 0CCIDEHXALI8. Nuit. Sylva. 3, p. 143 t. 120. 




(] scale of do., natural si.ae. 



ption. — A large tree, very tall and slender ; branches short and small ; foliage thin, 
light yellowish-green ; leaves long, narrowly linear, thin carinated above and below, more 
slender and delicate than those of any other species ; qones ovoid, 1| inch long, redexed ; scales 
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sliortly ovoid, truncated, or Ijroadly emarginate ; edges thin, membranaceous ; bractR imperfectly 
elliptical, fimbriated, terminating in a long awn, whicli projects beyond the margin of the scale ; 
male flowers ? 

I have had some little doubt in referring the larch which we found in Oregon Territory to L. 
ocddenialis of Nuttall, as we saw none which fully corresponded to his description. He repre- 
sents the tree as having, among -other characters, the shortest and broadest leaves of all the 
species of the genus. On the contrary, the larches, from one of which the specimen figured 
■was taten, were remarkable for their very long, slender, and delicate leaves, in that respect 
excelling the "tamarack" of the eastern States, as well as the larch of Europe. The cones 
were, however, so nearly like those described by Nuttall that there is little probability that the 
trees observed by him and those seen by our party are of diiferent species. 

We first met with the larch on the Dea Chutes river near its head, lat. AZ° 40' N. ; from that 
point it extends northward to, and beyond the Columbia. The impression made upon me by 
this tree when we first saw it will be seen in the following extract from my note book : 

" Des Chutes Bos'in, September 3. — Our camp is pitched under a tree which we have not before 
met with— the western larch. This is very unlike the tamarack of the eastern States, both in 
its ports, its foliage, and in its cones. I have not yet seen it occupying the cranberry marshes, 
as the tamarack is so prone to do, but it grows scattered along the borders of the streams, 
■ rising to a height of a hundred and fifty feet, with a diameter at base of two or three. The 
branches are very short, and the tree, as it grows in this vicinity, is more strict than any I have 
seen. The leaves are long and slender, the foliage very light and feathery, and the color 
pale bluish-green. The cones are larger than in L. americana, and the scales are furnished 
with long and slender projecting bracts." 

Taxus brevifolia. The western yew. 

T. BREVIFOLIA. MiU. Sylva. 3, p. 86, t. 108. 

T. BACCATA, Hooh, FloT. BoT. Amer. 2, p. 167, (in part.) 

T. LiNDLEYANA, MuTTay, Edin. New PUlo. Jour. 1855,^. 294. 
, The differences in general aspect, exhibited })j the yew of the northern States of the Atlantic 
coast and Mississippi valley, and that of the western coast, are so striking, that, at first sight, 
there seems no difficulty in distinguishing them, but, upon more thorough investigation, it is 
found to be a matter of no little difficulty to fix upon characters which can he regarded as 
diagnostic, and will serve to separate them. 

Taxus Canadensis, as it grows about the great lakes, is a low, trailing shrub, on the shores of 
Lake Superior forming a thick and tangled undergrowth, covering the surface in the pine and 
hemlock forests, and seldom rising more than three or four feet from the ground ; the leaves 1 
to l\ inch long, dark, sombre-green in color, mucronate, and with somewhat revolute margins. 
The yew of Oregon and California, where we saw it in the valley of the Willamette, forms 
an upright tree 50—75 feet in height ; the foliage thin and rather light yellow green ; the 
leaves J— 1 inch long, acuminate, and mucronate ; margins revolnte ; flowers and fruit as in 
T. Canadensis. 

From this comparison it will be seen that the principal differences between the eastern and 
western yews are found on the upright arboreal habit, the lighter foliage, and in the shorter 
leaves of the western plant. 

If these characters were constant they would serve as the basis of a specific distinction ; but 
the range of variation is so great in the European yew, T. haccata, and in 2*. Canadensis, that 
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we may expect to find a aomewliat similar variety in those of different localities in the west. 
If so, the diagnostic characters mentioned will probably he found to have little value. 




Until such time as these— now regarded as distinct species—shall be found running into each 
other, it is^ perhaps, better to consider them as apeciflcally different. 

The aspect of the western yew is considerably different from the arborescent yew of Kurope. 
Its growth is more open, the foliage lighter and more feathery, and much lighter in color. 

The yew is found on the Sierra Nevada, down nearly or CLuite to the southern line of 
California. 

T. Lindleyana, described by Murray, (1, c,) is undoubtedly identical with T. hremfoUa; and 
in hia description Mr. M. has noticed the characters of the Oregon tree which I have mentioned, 
as distinguishing it from the yews of Europe and the eastern States. 

ToRREXA Californica. The Californian nutmeg tree. 
T. Oalieornioa. Twt. N. Y. Jour. PJtam. 3, p. 49. 
T. Myeistioa, Mooh, Bot. Mag. t. 41'80. 

I did not meet with the "nutmeg tree" in California, though it occurs in the coast moun- 
tains, very near some localities which we visited. The specimens which have come into my. 
hands were collected by other persons, to whom I am indebted for whatever knowledge I have 
of its habit and distribution. 

It is said to be found in many localities in the coast mountains, both north and south of San 
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Francisco, but to be everywhere rather a rare tree. It attains but a moderate size, 50—75 
feet in height, and has somewhat the aspect of a Taxodium, or yew, to the foliage of which its 
! have a marked resemblance. The fruit, from its texture and appearance, has been 
i to a nutmeg, but is too strongly charged with turpentine to be used as a condiment. 

I 











Kg. 27. A branch, witt leaves and fruit of T. Cali/omka, natural size. 
Very full analyses of its botanical characters are given by Nuttall and Sir W. Hooter. It is 
said to form a graceful and handsome tree, and, as its nuts have been made to germinate by the 
horticulturists of New York, we may soon expect to see it introduced into general cultivation. 

CuPEESsua Ndtkatbnsis. The Kootka cypress. 

C. NuTKATENsia, Lamh. Pinus, No. 60. 

0. KuTSATENsis. Hoolc. FloT. Bor. Amer. 2, p. 165. 

Thuja excglsa, Bong. Veget. de Sitcha, p. 46. 

Description.— A tree of moderate size ; branches sub-erect, tetragonal ; leaves ovate acuminate, 
imbricate in four rows without tubercles ; galbules as large as peas, or larger, terminating 
the smaller branches ; scales umbonate, smooth, or radiately striate. 

The only locality in which we met with this tree was on the Cascade Mountain, about latitude 
44° north, though I have reason to believe that it will be found at intervals throughout the 
Sierra Nevada and the Cascades, in California and Oregon. 
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The individuals which we saw of the species were not handsome. They formed trees of 
moderate size, having much the appearance of Thuja oecidentalis when growing under the moat 
unfavorable circumstances. The trunt was gnarled and twisted, and set with dead hranches ; 
the foliage sparse and ragged, and the whole aspect disagreeahle. Tlie galbules, which were 
numerous, were something larger tlian a pea, aud composed of four scales ; from the centre of 
each a point projects. 




Fig. 28. BraQLh and gaUulcs jf G ^vScutensa natural t^ia:. 
The locality where we found this tree wis near the snow line, and it is possible that it was 
dwarfed and deformed by the seventies of the climate It is found on the low lands near the 
coast and on Vancouver's island Oupressm Lawsomana, desciihed hy Mr. Murray, [Edinh. 
Neio Philos. Jour., 1855,) is closely allied to this species, hat differs from it in having six scales 
on the cones. 

LlBOCEDRus EKCURRBNS. The California white cedar. 

L. DECUKBEfflS, Torres/ in Smithsonian Contrib. 6, p. 1, t. 3. 
This tree is very extensively distributed over California and southern Oregon, where it is 
found in nearly all parts of the mountains of the interior. We found it more abundant and 
attaining the greatest size at McOumber's, in northern California. It there rivals even the sugar 
pine in diameter of trunli, though never obtaining an equal altitude. Miiny of the white cedars 
about McCumber' s are six to seven feet in diameter three feet above the ground, with an altitude 
of more than one hundredTeet. 

The general aspect of the tree is strikingly like that of Thuya occidentaUs as it grows about 
Lake Superior. The general form conical ; the trunk angular, or at least not cylindrical ; the 
bark fibrous, and the lower part of the trunk usually bristling with the dead hut persistent 
branches. The foliage is also very like in its general aspect to that of the tree referred to, and 
the wood is of similar character and of about equal economical value. I noticed about 
McOumber's that the trees cut for the saw-mills, though externally apparently sound and 
healthful, were affected by a singular kind of dry-rot, by which the trunk was honeycombed 
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and rendered valueless. This kind of decay seemed to affect the wood in a great number of 
detached points at the same time, and not to be connected with any external injury. 

The fruit of the Libocedrus is very different from that of any of its congeners, and is well 
represented hy the plate given in P. Fremont. (1. c.) by Dr. Torrey, except that it is always 
pendulous and not erect, as there represented. 
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No. 2. 



GEHERAL CATALOGUE OF THE PLANTS COLLECTED OH 
THE EXPEDITION. 



BY J. S. NEWBEKRT, 



EXOGENOUS PLANTS. 

EANUNCULACE^. 



Clematis ligpsticifolia, Nutt.; Torr. <& Gray, Flor. N. Amer. l,p. 9. Banks ofSacramento 
river, Cal.; July, in flower. Klamatli Basin, Pit river; August, in fruit. Dalles of tlie 
Columbia. 

Eanunculus aquatilis, Linn.; Pursh. Fl. 2,p, 3D5; DC. Prod. 1, p. 26, McCuraber's Flat ; 
July, in flower. Pit river ; July, in fruit. Common in N. Cal. and Oregon. Wherever 
observed, this plant had large flowers, and no emerged leaves. 

Rantjhculus occidhntalis, Nutt. ; Torr. i& Gray, Flor. N. Amer. 1. p. 22. McCumber's Flat, 
N. Cal. 

Eakunculus Pueshii. (?) Bichardson, Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 15. Upper Klamath lake, 
0. T. Plant very small, and may be distinct from It. Purskii. 

Eahunculus Calieoenicus, Benih. Plant. Hartweg, 1628. K. dissectns, Hooh. Bot. Beech, p. 
316, E. delphinifoliue, Torr, <& Gray, Flor. Suppl, p. 659. Petaluma, Cal,; common in the 
Sacramento valley. 

AcoNiTUM NAPELLUS, Linn. var. delphinifouus, Seringe; Torr. dc Gray, Flor. 1, p. 34. Head 
of Des Chutes river. Cascade mountains, 0. T.; September, in flower. 

TuALiCTEUM DioicuM, Linn. ; DO. Frodr. 1, p. 12 ; Sooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. l,p. 3 ; Torr. & 
Gray, Flor. I, p. 38. Sacramento valley, Cal. 

Aquileoia Canadensls, Zinw, ; Torr. (JcGray, Flor. N. Amer. l,p. 29, A. formoaa, i*Vsc7t. in DC. 
Prodr. l,p. 20. SMngletown and McCumber's Flat, N, Cal.; large, showy, grows in moist 
places. 

Delphinium decorum, Fisch. & Meyer, Sort. Fetrop. , p. 32. Fort Heading, Cal. 

Dblphinium patens, Benih. Plant, Hartweg, 1632. Crater pass, Cascade mountains, Oregon ; 
Septemoer 1. 

Delphinium azurbum, Mickx. Flor. 1, p. 314. Shores of San Pablo bay ; July. 

Delphinium Mbnziesii, DC. Hooi!. Flor. Bor.-Amer. }, p. 25. Hat creek, Cal.; July. 

DBLPmsruM nudicaulb, Torr. <& Gray, Flor. N. Amer. 1, pp. 33 & 661. D. sarcopliyllum. 
Book. & Am. Bot. Beechey,p. 317. Sonoma, Cal.; flowers red. 
9Z 
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Anemone Alpina, Linn. ; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. I, p. 5. ; DC. Prodr. 1, p. 17. Grater 
pass, Cascade Tnountains, Oregon; September, in fruit. Willamette valley ; May, in flower ; 
from Dr. Evans. 

PiBONiA BEOWNirj Dougl. ; Torr. & Gray, Flor. N. Amer. 1, p. 41. P. Californica, Mitt. 
Cascade mountaias, Oregon ; lat. 44° 30', 

The flowers of tliia plant are erect, but when the seed is nearly ripe the stalks which support 
the carpels curve downward and outward until the carpels themselves rest on the gi-ound 
accurately inverted. The dehiscence of the carpels tabes place at the summit, and the bean-like 
seeds are carefully deposited on the ground and roofed over by the persistent carpels, probably 
through the winter. 

On the banks of Mpto-ly-as river, near the base of Mount Jefferson, Oregon, at an altitude of 
5,000 feet, in September, I found large surfaces covered with this plant, which had already been 
touched by the frost. Of the hundreds of clusters of pods, all were inverted and resting on 
the ground, completely covering the seed, which bad generally fallen out. The carpels are from 
3 to 5 iu a cluster, the number varying in the same plant. 

AciJEA SncATA, Linn, var bubra, Bigelow, Flor. Lost. ed. 2d, p. 211. Cascade mountains ; 
lat. 44° 12'. 

BERBEEIDACE^. 



i AQUIFOLIUM, Pursh. Fhr. I, p. 219, t. 4. Banks of Pit river and Klamath basin, 
i GLUMACEA, Spreng.; Lindl. Bot. Beg. t. 1425. Mahonia nervosa, Nutt. Gen. 1, p. 
212. M. glumacea, DG. Prodr. 1, p. 19, Very abundant in spruce forests in Cascade moun- 
tains and Willamette valley, 0. T. Fruit blue, acid, but eatable ; called Oregon grape. 

AcHLYS TEiPHYLLA, DC; M00&. Flor. Bor.-Amer. l,p. 30, t. XII. Willamette valley; May, 
in flower; Cascade mountains, 0. T.; September, in fruit. This singular plant grows in moist 
places, «nd has much the habit and appearance of JefFersonia diphylla. The flower is quite 
fragrant. 

CRUCIEEE^. 

Lepidium nitidum, Nutt.; Torr. d Gray, Flor. 1, p. 116. San Francisco, Cal. 

NASTDRTruM LYRATUM, Nutt.; ToYT. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 73, Dalles of the Columbia, 0. T. ; 
October, in flower. 

Cardaminb PAUCI8ECTA, Benth. Plant. Earlw. 1646. Petaluma, Cal. 

Barbaeea VULGARIS, R. Br.; Benth. Plant. Eartw. p. 297, No. 1645. Shores of Klamath 
lake. 

Erysimum iLAtUM, Nutt.; Torr. & Gray, Flor. l,p. 95. Common in Sacramento valley and 
Klamath basin. 

Capsella eubsa-fastoris, Moench.; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 117. Fort Vancouver, W. T. 
Introduced, 

EUMARIACE^. 

Dielttra FORMOSA, DC. Syst. 2, p. 109; Torr. tfe Gray, Flor. N. Amer. \,p. 67. Cascade 
mountains, 0. T.; August. 

PAP AVERAGES. 

ESCHSCHOLTZIA DotTGL-isu, Eooh. <& Am. Bot. BeecJiey, p. 320; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 
664. Suisun valley ; July, in flower. 
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EsoHSCHOLTZiA Oalifornica, Ckam. ; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 664. Fort Heading, Cal.; 
April, ia flower ; July, in fruit, 

Platestbmon CALiFoaNicuM, Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 1, p. fiS ; Benth. Hort. Trans, (^d series) 1, 
p. 40T. Petaluma, Cal. 

Platystigma linbarb, Benth. I. c; Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 1, p. 65. San Pablo bay. 

NYMPiEAHAOEJi]. 
NuPHAR ADVENA, Ail. ; Pursk. Flor. 2, p. 369 ; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 58. Whole plant 
large ; pods of the size of an egg. Common in the Klamath basin, Klamath marsh is half 
covered by the floating leaves. The seeds, which fill the large pods, are larger than those of 
the eastern plant, and form an important article of subsistence among the Indians. We saw 
many hundred bushels of the pods collected for winter use. The seed tastes like that of the 
broom corn, aod is apparently very nutritious, 

YIOLACEiE. 

Viola adunca, Smith in Rees' Cyd.; Hook. Fhr. Bor.-Amer. \, p. 79, Willamette valley, 
0. T. ; October, in flower. 

Viola LONGiPES, Nwtl.; Torr. d Gray, Flor. l,p. 140. Willamette valley, 0. T.; Petaluma, 
Cal. ; October, in flower. 

Viola SAasiENTOSA, Dougl; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. l,p. SO. San Francisco and Sonoma. 

Viola pedunculata, Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 141. San Francisco, Cal. 

Viola chrysahtha. Hook. Ic. 1, t. 49. Torr. dt Gray, Flor. \,p. 134. Fort Beading, Cal. 

Viola Sheltoni, Torr. in Whipple's Bep. Banks of Yuba river, Sacramento valley ; July. 

Viola ctjcullaxa. Ait.; Torr. ds Gray, Flor. \,p. 139, Willamette valley ; October, in flower. 

Viola ocellata, Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 1, p. 142. Near San Francisco, Cal. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMACE^. 

MesembrV'ANTHEMUM dimidiatum, Harv. Common along the shores of the straits at San 
Francisco, where it has been probably introduced. 

HYPERICACE2E. 

Hypericum Scouleri, Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 111. McCumber's, N. Cal. ; July, in 
flower ; and Klamath basin, 0. T. ; August, common, 

CARYOPHYLLACE^. 

MoLLUGO VERTiciLLATA, Linn.; Torr. cfe Gray, Flor. l,p. 76. McCumber's Flat, N. Cal. 

SiLENS Drummondi, Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 89. Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 1, pp. 91 t& 
675. McCumber's and Klamath basin ; July and August. 

Stbllabia LONfiiPES, Goldie, in Edinl. PhU. Jmr. 6, p. 185; DC. Prodr. \,p. 400.; Torr & 
Gray, Flor. I, p. 184, McCumber's Flat, N. Cal, 

Stellaria nitens, Nutt. in Torr. d Gray, Flor. I,p.l8i. Near Portland, Oregon; Oct. 

PORTULACACE^. 
Claytosia alsinoides, Sims, Bot. Mag. t. 1309; Torr. & Gray., Flor. 1, p. 199. Cascade 
mountains, O. T.; August 26. 
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Claytonia peeeoliata, Don. Boi. Mag. t. 1336 ; Ton: & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 200 & 6T6. Near 
San Francisco, California ; May. 

Claytonia parvieolia, Modno, inBC. Prodr. 3, p. 361. C. filicaulis, Eook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 
l,p. 224. McCumber's, Northern California; July. 

Calandeinia Menziesii, Sook.-'Flor. Bor.-Amer. l,_p. 223, t. 10; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 
197- Fort Eeading, California.; April, 

Spraguea umbellata, Torr. Plant. Fremont, p. 4, t. 1. McCumber's, California. Crater Pass, 

Cascade mountains,, altitude 6,700 feet. At McCumber's this plant lias acute leaves, erect flower 

stems, and pale cream-colored flowers. On the summits of the Cascade mountains I found the 

' whole plant spread mat-like on the sand, small, with truncated leaves and purple flowers and 

stems. 

STEECULACEiE. 

Fremontia Calieorhica, Torr. PI. Fremont, in Smiihson. Gontrih. 6, p. 5, t. 2. Near Fort 
Eeadiag, California. July 27-30, in fruit. 

MALVACE^. 

Sidalcba MALViGPLORA, Gray. PI. Wright. 1, p. 16. McCumber's and Hat Creek, N. California ; 
August 1 to 10 ; in flower. 

SiTALCEA HiRSUTA, Gray. PI. Wriglit 1, p. 16. S. delphinifolia, Gray, PI. Feitdl. p. 19, 
McCumber's, July 29; in flower. 

SiDALCEA Hartwegi, Gray. PI. Fendl.,p. 209; Benth. PL Hariw. p. 300. Fort Eeading ; 
April, in flower. 

Malva boeealis, Wullr.; Gra/y. PI. Fendl.,p. 15. M. obtusa, Ton-. SfGray, Flor. l,p. 225. 
Common in the southern portions of the Sacramento valley. 

Malva hbdbracea, Dougl. in Hoole. Flor. Bor.-Amer. I, p. 107. Near Benicia; July 1, in 
flower. 

LINACEiE. 

LiNCM PBRENNB, Linn.; Torr. ds Gr. Flor. 1, p. 204; Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 106. 
Common in northern California and Klamath basin ; used by the Indians for making twine, of 
■which they make nets for catching fish and birds. 

LiNUM Califorkicum, Benth. PI. Hartw.,p. 298, McOnmber's, Northern California; July. 
Much smaller plant than the last; flowers white. 

GERANIACEJ3. 
Geranium incisum, J^utt. Gt. albiflorum var. incisum, Torr. <& Gr. Flor. 1, p. 208, G-. albi- 
florum, Sooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer, 1, p. 116, t. 40. On the banks of a small tributary of the 
Columbia, near the Dalles. October 1, in flower ; flowers nearly white, 

Eeodium cicutarium. L'Herit., DO. Prodr. 1, p. 646 ; Torr. d Gray, Flor. 1, p. 208. Com- 
mon in all parts of the Sacramento valley, in the Klamath basin, and on the Columbia. In 
flower from June to November. 

OXALIUACEJd]. 

OxALis coRNicuLATA, {Linn.) Arn.; B.C. Prodr., 1,^. 692; Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. l,p<. 117. 
Willamette valley, 0. T. ; October, in flower. San Francisco, California ; November. 
OxALis Obbgana, Ntitt. in Torr. & Gray, Flor. l,p. 211. Willamette valley, 0. T.; October. 
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0. Acetosella, Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1,^. 118, in part. Flowers large, pink; whole plant 
larger than 0. Acetosella, as it grows on the shores of Lake Superior. 

LIMNANTHACEiE. 

LiMNANTHBS D0UQLA8II, R. Bt. in Land, d; Edinh. Pliilos. Mag. July, 1833 ; Benih. Hort. 
Trans. (2 ser.) l-.p. 409. Shores of San Pablo bay; April. 

ANAOAKDIACE^. 
Rhus mveesiloba, Torr. & Gray, Flor. l,p. 218. K lobata, Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 
127. Common throughout northern California; more rare in the Klamath basin. Specimens 
from Fort Reading; April, in flower, July, in fruit. Berries white ; called by the inhabitants 
of California "poison oak." Several of our party were poisoned by it, and it also affected some 
of our mules. 

ACEKACE^. 

Acer macrophyllum, Pursh. Flor. I, p. 2&^ ; Boole. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 112, t. 38 ; N'uti. 
Sylv. 2, p. 76, t. 6T. Cascade Mountains and "Willamette Valley, 0. T. 

Acer cmciNATUM, Pursh, Flor. 1, p. 266 ; Hooh. Flor. Boi:-Amer. 1, p. 112, (. 39. Willa- 
mette valley, 0. T. 

Acer glabrum, Torr. Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. N. York, 2, p. 172. Cascade mountains, 0. T, 

Acer tripartitum, NuU. in Torr. <& Gray, Flor. \,p. 247. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

HIPPO OAST AN A CE^ . 

Ji]scuLUS Calieorsica, Nuit. in Torr. <&Gray, Flor. l,p. 251, dSylva, 2, p. 69, t. 64, Com- 
mon throughout the valleys of California, In flower July Ist. 

CELASTRACE^. 
EuoNYMCra occidbntalis, Nuit. in Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 258. Coast near San Francisco ; 
May, in flower. Very nearly allied to E. atropurpureus ; perhaps not distinct. 

EHAMNACE^. 

Ehamkus PuRsnrAHUS, DC; Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 123, t. 43. 

Frangula Calieornica, Gray, Gen. lUust. 2, p. 178, <Jc PI. Wright. 2, p. 28. R. oleifolius, 
Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 123. E. laurifolius, Nuit.; Torr. &Gray, Flor. I, p. 263. Fort 
Eeading ; July. Shore of Klamath lake ; August, in fruit. 

Ceasothus velutinus, Dougl. in Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 125, t. 45. Common in the 
Cascade mountains, 0. T. The pubescence of this plant is very variable, and I have been 
unable to distinguish it from 0. levigatus. 

Ceasothus thyrsieloeus, Esoh.; Bot. Beg. 30, t. 38 ; Torr. d Gray, Flor. 1, p. 266 ; Nuit. Sylv. 
2, p. 43, i. 57. Very common about San Francisco. 

Cbanothus PR08TEATUS, Benth. PI. Hartw. No. 1683, Pine woods in northern California ; 
grows in a mat on the ground. 

Cbanothus cuheatus, Nutt.; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 267, Near Fort Eeading ; July, in 
fruit. 

Ceanothus inteoerrimus, Hook, rf; Am. Bot. Beech, p. 329 ; Benth. PI. Hartw. No. 1684. 
Near Fort Reading ; July, in fruit and flower. 
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VITACE^. 

ViTis Calipoknica, Benth. Bot. Svlpk.p. 10, PI. Hartweg, No. l&J'j. Banks of Sacramento 
river. July, in young fruit. 

POLYUALACE^. 

PoLYGALA cuouLLATA, Benili. PI. Harho. p. 299. P. cornuta, Kellogg, Proceed. Col. Acad. 
l,p. 62. McCEmber's Flat, northern California. Much more shrubby than Bentham's plant. 

ERANKENIACE^. 

!Frahkbhia grardieoua, Cham, cfe Schleci. in Linn. 1, p. 35 ; Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 1, p. 163. 
Shores of San Francisco bay. 

LEUUMmOS^. 

ViciA Oeegana, Nutt. in Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 2'i'O. McCumber's, N. Cal. July, in 
flower. Pit river ; August. Klamath basin ; August, in fruit. 

ViciA GIGANTEA, .ffoot. Flor. Bor.-Amer. I, p. 157; Torr. dc Gray. Flor. I.e. Near San 
Francisco ; April, in flower. 

ViciA Ambrioana, JfwR inWilld. sp. S,p. 1096; Pursh. Flor. 2, p. 471; Torr. & Gray, 
Flor. 1, jj. 269. Banks of Canoe creek, N. Cal. ; August, in flower, 

ViciA TRUNCATA, Nutt. in Torv, dt Gray, Flor. l,_p. 270. Banks of Hat creek, N. Cal,; July. 
Banks of Pit river ; August, in flower and fruit. 

Trifolium lohgipes, Nutt. in Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 1, p. 314. Fort Eeading, N. Cal. ; July. 

Tkifolium albopurporbum, Torr. ds Gray, Flor. 1, p. 313. Fort Beading, N. Cal. ; July, 
in fruit. Speeinsens were presented me by Dr. J, F, Hammond, surgeon at the fort ; collected 
in April, in flower. Plant decumbent, spreading, a foot high ; silky-pubeacent ; heads and 
flowers as in the description, but plant much stronger. One of the prettiest species which 
I met with. 

Trifolium variegatum, Nutt. in Torr. & Gray, Flor, 1, p. 317. Shores of San Pablo bay, 
California. 

Trifolium tridbktatum, Lindl, Bot. Reg. t. 1070. In Sacramento valley and at Fort Reading. 

Trifolium pbatbnse, Linn.; Torr. d: Gray, Flor. 1, p. 313. Fort Vancouver ; introduced. 

TiUFOLiUM REPBNS, Linn.; Eng. Bot. t. 1769. Fort Vancouver, "W". T, ; introduced. 

Trifolium pimbriatum, Lindl. Bot. Beg. t. 1070 ; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. l,p. 133. McCum- 
ber's, N. Cal. ; July. 

LupiNDS NANUS, Dougl.; Bentli. in Sort. Trans, p. 459, t. 14, fig. 2 ; PI. Hartw. p. 303. 
Shores of San Pablo bay, California. 

LupiNus micranthus, Dougl.; Agardh, in Bot. Beg. t. 1251 ; Torr. (6 Gray, Flor. 1, ^. 373. 

LupiHUS ALBIFR0N3, Benth. in Sort. Trans, p. 410 ; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 377 ; Lindl, 
Bot. Reg. t. 1642. 
.LuPiNUS latifolius, Agardh; Torr. d Gray, Flor. 1, p. 375 ; Lindl. Bot. Recj. t. 1642. 

LuPiNUS P0LYPHYLLU3, Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1097; SooJc. Flor. Bor. Amer. 1, p. 164. Moist 
places at McCumber's, and about the Klamath lakes. 

LupiNUS 0RHATU8, Dougl. in Bot. Reg. t. 1216 ; Torr. d: Gray, Flor. 1, p. 378. Banks of 
Pit river. 
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Lupmus LEPiDus, Dougl. in, Sot. Meg. t, 1149; Torr. d Gray, Flor. I, p. 374. Banks of 
Hat creeb, California. 

LupiNUS MACROCAEPUS, Hook. <& Am. Boi. Beech, p. 138. About San Francisco, California, 
Shrubliy ; flowers verticiilate. 

Lupmus LETicOPHYLLTis, i^W?. Bot. Beg. t. 1124; Torr. & Gray, Flor. l,p. 379. Dallea of 
the Columbia. 

Thermopsis macrophylla, Hook, th Am. Bot. Beech, p. 329; Ihrr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 388. 

HosACKiA BicoLOR, Dougl.; Benih. in Bot. Beg. t. 1257 ; Torr. & Gray, Flor. N. Amer. \,p. 
323. Shores of San Pablo bay. 

HoSACKiA PuRSHiANA, Benth. PI. Martweg. No. 1701 ; Torr. <k Gray, Flor. N. Amer. \, p. 
325. Upper Sacramento valley and McCumber's, N. Cal.; common. 

HosACKiA OBLONGiFOLiA, Benth. Fl. HaHweg. p. 305. Upper canon of Pit river. 

HosACKiA DECDMBENS, Benth. in Linn. Trans. 17, p. 346 ; Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 1, p. 323, 

HosACKiA SUEPINNATA, Benth. Fl. Hartweg. I. c; Tm-r. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 326. Petaluma, 
California. 

HoSACKiA GRACILIS, Bcnth. in Linn,. Trains. 17, p. 365 ; T<yi-r. <& Gray, Flor. l,p. 323. San 
Francisco, California, 

GlYCTERHiZA LEpmoTA, Nutt. Gen. 2, p. 106 ; Torr. & Gray, Fhr. 1, p. 297 ; Hook. Flor. 
Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 138. McCumber's and Pit river, California ; July. 

ROSACE J?!. 

NuTTALLiA CBRASiFORMis, Torr. & Gray, in Hoolc. <& Am. Boi. Beech,y,p. 336, t. 82 ; Torr. de 
Gray, Flor. \,p. 412, Benth. PI. Hartw. No. 1707. 

G-EOM MACROPHYLLUM, WiUd. Enum. l,p. 557; DC. Prodr. 2, p. 550; Torr. dcGray, Flor. 1, 
p. 421, McCumber's, N. California. 

Spiraea csspitosa, Nutt. Torr. <&, Gray, Flor. N. Amer. 1, p. 418 ; Gray, PI. Fendl. p. 40. 
Crater pass. Cascade mountains ; latitude 44°, altitude 6,700 feet. 

Spiraea DouaLASii, Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 172 ; Torr. & Gray, Fhr. 1, p. 415. 
McCnmber's, N. California. 

Spiraea BBinLiFoLiA, Pallas, Flor. Moss. t. 16 ; Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 1, p. 414 ; Hook, Flor. 
Bor.-Amer. l,p. 172. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

Spiraea OPUUEOLiA, itwu. ; Torr. (h Gray, Fhr. l,p. 413. Banks of Mpto-ly-as river, 0. T. 

Spiraea ABisfoUA, Smith, in Mees. Cyclop.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 173. Fort Van- 
couver and Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

EuBUS NoTKAHUS, Mocino ; Hook. Fhr. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 183 ; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 450. 
McCumber's pass, N. California. 

KuBUS MACROPETALUS, Dougl. in Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 78, t. 59 ; Torr. & Gray, 
Fhr. 1, p. 457. Near San Francisco, California. 

EuBUS PEDATua, Smith; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 181, t. 62; Torr. d Gray, Fhr. l,p. 
452. On the coast abore San Francisco, California. 

BuBus URSiHus, Cham. & Sohleoht, in Linncea, 2, p. 11. Petaluma. 

EuBUS sPECTABiLis, Pursh. Flor. 1,^. 348, t. 16 ; Hook. Fhr. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 178. On the 
banks of the Columbia, and on the coast of Oregon generally. 

CoMARDM PALUSTRE, Linn.; Fl. Dan. 636, McCnmber's, California, and Klamath basin. 
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PoTENTiLLA. ANSERiNA, Linn. SjK 1, p. 495 ; Torr. dc Gray, Flor. 1, p. 444. Shores of Klamath 
lalce, 0. T. 

PoTENTiLLA FLAEELLiFOLTA, Hooh.; Torr. & Gray, Flor. p. 442. Cascade inouDtains, 0. T. ; 
altitude 6,000 feet. 

PoTENTiLLA GRACILIS, rat. PLABBLLiFoRMis, Tovr. (6 Gray, Flor. p. 440. McOumber's, N. Cali- 
fornia, and Klamath hasin. 

PorENXiiiLA EiGiDA, Nutt. in Jour. Acad. Philad. 7, p. 2i). Banks of Hat creek, N. California. 

PoTENTlLLA GLANDXiLoSA, Lindl. Bot. Beg. t. 1583 ; Rook <& Am. Bot. Beech., p. 338. Banks 
of Hat creek, N. California. 

IVESIA, Nov. Gen. (Torr. & Gray.) 

" Calyx 5-flc[u8 et 5-bracteolatus, tnho concavo vel campanulato. Petala 5, oblongo-cuneata 
vel ohcordata, decidua. Stamina 20, hi— triseriata, tubo- calycis, vel tantum 5 margin! disci 
tenuis, inserta; lilamenta filiformia Yel subulato-filiformia, persistentia. Ovaria plura vel 
plurima, reeeptacnlo conico villoso insidentia : ovnlo pendulo : stylus infra-apicalis, gracilis, 
articulatione decidaua : stigma simplex. Aohenia Isevia. Badicula eupera. Herb^ Horkelise 
facie, plurifoliolatie, albi flora, in secfcionibus 2 disponendre, nempe : — 

"§1. HoRKBLioiDES, Perennes, e candioe crasso confertissime mulfcifoliolatEe ; floribus con- 
gestis snbsessilibus ; calycia 5-fidi tubo campanulato vel turbinato ; petalis spathulatis parvulis ; 
acheniis Isevibus paueis (ovariis 6-12?) Species duo: I. Gordoni, (Hortelia Gordoni, Hooh. 
Kew. Jour. Bot. 5, p. 341, t. 12, H. ? multifoliolata, Torr. in Sitgreaves, Zuni Eayped. p. 159.) 
I. PicKERiNGn, N. California ; Odl. Fxpl. Fxped. 

" § 2. PoTENXiLLOiDES. AnnuEB, laxe plurifoliolatse, laxiflorfe, pedunculls ebracteatis ; calyce 
concavo (bracteolis conformibus) aub^c[ualiter fere lO-partito ; acheniis plurimis groBse pauci- 
costatis, Sp. 1, nerape: 

"I. GRACILIS, (sp, nov.) : gracilis, laxe villosa ; foliis radicalibus 11-21-foliolatis; foliolis infe- 
rioribus 3— 5-partitis breviter petiolulatis, sumrais plerumque alte bifidis suboonfluentibus, 
segmentis lineari seu ohlongo-spathulatia, cauHnis parvia cum foliolis 5-9 aubintegris ; floribus 
parvis in cyma effusa sparsis ; pedunculia ebracteatis filiformibus mox cernuis ; petalis 
obcordatis calyce longioribus; stylis inferno vesiculoso-subincrassatis. — Banks of Ebett lake, 
one of the Klamath group. A foot high, producing many slender and nearly erect stems from 
a slender and evidently annual root. Leaflets thin, 3 to 6 lines long, irregular, often alternate, 
the lower ones rather sparse. Branches of the open cyme, as well as the peduncles, very 
slender ; the latter fully an inch, long. Flowers very small ; the calyx, when spread out flat, 
only about 4 lines wide, flattish, and open like that of a Potentilla ; the accessory lobes like 
the real sepals, only slightly smaller and blunter. Petals white, broad, deciduous. Stamens 
20, in three ranks, five of them, viz : those opposite the true sepals inserted on the margin of a 
narrow and thin patelliform perigynous disk, (which is villous, like the receptacle it surrounds,) 
the others borne on the face of the calyx, the five opposite the petals inserted very close to the 
disk, but distinguishably separate from it ; the remaining ten inserted higher up, just below 
the 10 sinuses, and answering to them, but in reality borne one on each side of the base of each 
interior or true division of the calyx ; the persistent filaments slightly dilated at the base, 
Receptacle conical, hirsute. Ovaries indefinite, 30 or more, inserted by the inner angle just 
above the base ; the style inserted a little below the rounded apex by a narrow base, above 
which it is more or less enlarged and glandular, or rather vesicular, and tapering gradually to 
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the .pex, tipped n-ith a drnpls stigma. Aohenia pretty numerous, smooth, gkhrous ; when 
mature marled by a few thict and iiregular longitudinal ribs ; the style deciduous by an arti- 
culation. Seed suspended from near the summit. 

" Although so well marked by the characters above cited, this plant and the two of the pro- 
posed first section evidently belong to the same genus, and that intermediate between Horkelia 
and PotentiUa. The first section is more like Horkelia, from which the 20 stamens with fili- 
form filaments (instead of 10 with broad or deltoid filaments) distinguish it. The second, 
except as to tlio foliage, resembles PotentiUa, but is distinguished by its deSnite stamens in 
three ranks, &c. Dr. Torrey indicated the essential characters of this genus several years ago, 
but allowed the two species then known to him to be provisionally appended to Horkelia. Dr. 
Newberry's discovery, however, renders it necessary to complete the separation. The present 
name is chosen to commemorate one of the oldest surviving botanists of the United States, the 
yenorable Dr! Eli Ives, formerly professor of materia medica and pharmacy in Tale College, 
who, although he has published little directly upon botany, has rendered excellent service as a 
teacher of the science to a long series of pupils." A. Gray. 

Plate XI. ITBSIA OBAOILia. Plant of the natural size. Fig. 1. A fiower. 2. A petal. 
3. Section of receptacle, calyx, <SiC. 4. Flower spread out flat, to show the insertion and 
arrangement of the stamens; the ovarian receptacle cut wholly away. 5. A pistil. 6. The 
receptacle in fruit vertically divided. 1. A ripe achenium. 8. The same vertically divided. 
All the details more or less maguifled. 

HonKBiM raiKMTA, Lindl; Torr. & Oray, Fl. 1, f. 435. Shores of Klamath lake. 

HoBKixiA OOMSSTA, Book.; Torr. * Gr. Fhr. l,p. 434. Bank, of Hat creek, northern Cali- 
fornia. 

PnAaAMA CALiroEmcA, Oham. & ScMecU. in Unncea, 2, p. 20 ; F. Chileusis, Torr. <t Gray, 
Fhr. 1, p. 448, in part Willamette valley. 

Feaoabia CHILBHSts, Birh.; Torr. d Oray, Flm. 1, p. 448. Portland, Oregon ; November 1, 
in flower. 

EOSA iBAXIHiBFOLIA, B«rr.; Lindl. Bat. Ba,., t. 458; Hook. Fhr. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 199. 
Common in northern California and Oregon. 

Pykus myciahis, Sougl. in Soah. Fhr. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 203, t. 68 ; Torr. d Gray, Fhr. 1, 
p. 471 ; NuU. Sylll. 2, p. 22, (. 49. Pit rivet, northern California. 

Pxnns Ambbicana, DO. Prod. %p. 63* ; Torr. d Gray, I. o. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 
s MOLMS, Sollgl. in Booh. Fhr. Bor.-Amer. 1, j). 169. On Pit river and in "- — 



mountains. 

Cbbasos DBHtsSA, Nott. in Torr. & Oray, Fl. 1, ^.411. Common in mountains throughout 
northern California and Oregon. 

PBtimis SUBCOBBATA, Bmth. Fl. Bartta. No. 1710. Sierra Nevada, near Lassen's bntte ; 
Klamath lakes, August, in fruit ; fruit large, excellent. 

Amblanobue Canabsssb, var. alniiolia, Torr. & Gray, Fhr. 1, p. 4J3. Amelanchier alni- 
folia, Nutt. Jour. Acad. PhU. 7, p. 22. 

Ceammatia B0LIOL0S4, Benth. Plant., Harlaeri. No. 1712; Torrey, PI. Fremml,.p. 11, I. 6. 
Banks of Cauoe creek, July 30, in flower ; a very handsome plant, and well worth an etfort for 
itseultivatiou. OA'^GANTHACEiE. 

Calyoasthub occiDBNTALts, Hoot. & Am. Bat. Beeok p. 340, (. 84. Sacramento valley. 
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Olaekia eleqans, Lindl.; Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 1, p. 515. McCumter's, N. California ; July 29. 

Epilobium alpinum, var. ALSINIFOLIUM, FUl.; Torr. d Gray, Flor. 1, p. 489. Crater pass, 
Cascade mountains, Oregon Territory. 

Epilobium angustifolium, Linn. In pine woods, passim. Northern California and Oregon. 

Epilobium paniculatum, NuU.; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 490. Sacramento valley, Columbia 
and Klamath hasin, Oregon Territory ; July and August. 

Epilobium coloratum, MuM. Banks of Canoe creek, northern California ; July, 

ffiNOTHEEA densieloea, iirerfZ. Baalcs of Pit river, California; July 30. 

CEnotueka biennis, var. canbscenb. Gray. Banks of Canoe creek, northern California ; 
August 2. 

ffisoTHBEA trichiocaltx, Nutt.; Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 1, p. 494, Lost river, Klamath basin, 
Oregon Territory ; August 4. 

(Enothbra TANACBirrOLlA, Torr. & Gray, in Bechwith's Bailroad Report, p. 121, t. 4. A 
variety with less dissected foliage. Shores of Khett lake. 

GEOSSULACE^. 

EiBBS Menzibsii, Pursli, Fl. 2, p. 732; Torr. <& Gray, Fl. 1, p. 545. San Francisco, 
California. 

EiBEs DivARicATUM, Dougl. in Hort. Trans. 7, p. 515. Hell valley, along streams. 

EiBES VISCCSIS8IMUM, Pursh, Fl. ], p. 163 ; Torr. & Gray, Fl. 1, p. 551. Fruit blue. 
Cascade mountains. Forks of trees. 

EiBBS SPEOiosuM, Pursh, Fl. 2, p. 732 ; DC. Prod. 3, p. il?, ; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 545. 
Near 8au Francisco. 

EiBBS GLUTisosuM, Benth. Hort. Trans, (new ser.) 1, p. 476. San Francisco. 

EiBBS LACUSTEE, J'oir.; Pwrsh, Fl. l,p. 165. Cascade mountains. Fruit black, racemed. 

EiBES SANeuiNEUM, Pursli, Flor. \jp. 164. Common in California and Oregon. 

CUCUEBITACE^. 

Mbgarehiza Californica, Torrey. Petaluma and Sonoma, California ; April, in flower. 
MsGARRinzA Oreqana, Torrey. On the shores of Klamath lake and banks of Willamette 
river, 0. T. ; August and September, in fruit. 

CRASSULACE^. 

Sbdum stbnopbtalum, Pursh, Flor. 1, p. 234; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 560. Cascade 
mountains. 

Sbdum spathuufoltom, Hook; Torr. d Gray, Flor. 1, p. 559. Port Orford, 0. T. 
EcHBVBRiA lanceolata, Nutt. in Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 561. Cascade mountains, 0. T, 

SAXIFEAGACEiE. 

TiABELLA dnieoliolata, Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 238, (. 81. Spruce forests. Cascade 
mountains, 0. T. 
MiTBiLA pentandra, Hook. t. c. l,p. 241. With the last. 
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Heuohera cylihdrica, Dmgl. ; Booh. \,p. 236. Cascade mountams, 0. T. 
Saxipraga Tolm^Ij Tiyrr. & Gray, Flor. JV. Amer. p. 567. Grater pass, Cascade mountainB, 
0. T. ; altitude, 6,800 feet. 

Sasifraga peltata, Torrey, Bot. Expl. Exped. ined.; Bentk. Plant. Sartweg, No. 1740. 
Sasifrasa iNTEaRiEOLiAj Rooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. l,p. 249, t. 86. Shores of Klamath lake. 

UMBELLIFEE^. 

CONIOSBLINUM Canadensb, T<yrr. & Gray, Flor. N. Amer. 1, p. 619. Crater Pass, Cascade 
mountams, 0. T. 

Edosmia Gairdneri, Nntt.; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 1, p. 612. Fort Reading and McCumber'a, 
N. California. 

Sakictla bipihnatipida, Dougl. ; Sooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. l,p. 358, t. 92. Common through- 
out the Sacramento valley, California. 

Sanicula laciniata, Sook. <& Am. Bot. Beeckey, Suppl. p. 347. Petaluma, California. 

ERYNGruM AEXiCDLAlUM, Book. Jour. Bot. Common in northern California. 

Cymoptbrus teeebinxhinus, Nutt. ; Booh. Ft. Bor.-Am. 1, p. 266, t. 95. Crater pass. Cas- 
cade mountains, 0. T, 

Psugedanum tritbrsatum, Nutt.; Jour. Acad. Fhil'.id. 7, p. 27 ; Booh. Fl. Bor.-Am. 1, jy. 
204, t. 94. Fort Heading, Cal. 

Pbucbdanum ECENrcuLACBUM, Nutt.; Torr. (& Gray, Flor. 1, p. 627. Crater pass. Cascade 
mountains. 

PaucEDANUM tTTRicuLATUM, Nutt. ,' Torr. (& Gray, Flor. 1, j?. 628. San Francisco, California. 

Pbucbdanum caruifolium, Nutt.; Torr. & Gray, Flor. l,p. 628. Shores of San Pahlo bay, 
California. 

OsMORRHiZA HUDA, Torr. in Whipple's Report, ined. Crater pass, Cascade mountains, Cal. 

Htdrocotylb Americana, Linn; Torr, & Gray, Flor. l,_p. 599. San Francisco, Cal. 

COENACEiE. 

CoBNUS KuTTALLn, Nutt. Sylv. 3, p. 52 ; Torr. d:Gray,Flm\ l,p. 652. The fruit of this species 
is quite different from that of O. Jhrida, the herries being so densely glomerated as to form a 
solid spherical capitulum, precisely as in the genus Benthamia, which is, therefore, scarcely 
distinguishable from Cornus, and will perhaps not stand. 

CoRNUs Canadensis, Linn.; Torr. c6 Gray, Flor. 1, 652. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

CoRNUS STOLONiFEBA? Miclix.; Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 1, 650. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

CoRKUS POBBSCENS, Nutt. Sylva 3,^. 54. Cascade mountains, 0. T, 

CAPKIFOLIACEiE. 

LoNicERA ccEEULBA, Linn.; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 2, p. 9. Des Chutes basin, 0. T. ; Sep- 
tember 1. 

LONICGRA INVOLUCRATA, {Berh. Banks,) DC. Frodr.i,p. 335; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 2, p. 9, 
Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

LoNiCBRA Calieobkica, Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 2, p. 7. San Antonio, Dr. Andrews. 

LoNiCERA HispiDULA, Dougl. Mss. ; Torr. <& Gray, Flor. 2, p. 8. Placerville, California. 

Sambucus pubkns, Michx. ; Mickx. Fl. \,p. 181. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

Sambuous Mexicana, Pres. in DO. Prodr. 4, p. 323 ; Gray, PI. Wright, 2, p. 66, 
Klamath basin and Cascade mountains, 0. T. 
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SYMPHOElCAEruSBACEMOSUS, MtcJtx. Fl. 1, p. 107. Northern California and Cascade mountains, 
0. T. 

LiJiNBA BOKEALis, Gronov.; Linn,. Sp. Fl p. 880 ; Booh, d Am. Sot. Beech. Voy. 1, p. 125. 
Cascade mountains, 0, T. 

EUBIACE^. 

Galium Afarinb, Unn.; Fwsh. Fl. 1, p. 103; Torr. & Gray, Flor. 2, p. 20. Klamath 
lake and Dalles of Columbia. 

Galium Calipornicum, Eooh. &Arn. Bot. Beechey, Suppl.p. 349. Petaluma ; April, in flower. 

Galium borbale, Unn.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 1, p. 289. Shores of Klamath lake, 0. T. 

Galium rubioides, Lirm. Spec. 1, p. 105 ; BG. Frod. 4, p. 599 ; Sooh. & Am. Bot. 
Beech. Voy., p. 115 ; Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 289. Cascade mountains, 0, T. 

Galium aspeellum, Miclix. Fl. 1, p. 18 ; Fursk, Fl. 1, p. 103 ; Torrey, Fl. 1, p. 166. 
Banks of Canoe creek, n^ rthern California ; July 29. 

Cbphalantiius occidbntalis, Linn.; Mickx. Fl. I, p. 87. Common in Sacramento valley. 

V ALERT AN ACEtE. 

Plectritis CON0E8TA, DO. Frod. A,p. 631. Shores of San Pablo and bay, California. 

Valeriana Sylvatica, Bmlcs; Booh. Flor. Bor.-Am. 1, p. 291. Grater pass, Cascade moun- 
tains, 0. T. 

C0MP0SITJ3.— (By A. Gray.) 

EuPAToRiUM occiDENTALE, Hooh. Fl. BiT. Am. 1, p. 305 ; Torr. & Gray, Fl. 1, p. 91. On 
rocks. Canoe creek, northern California ; a low shrubby plant. 

Leshikgia Germahorum, Cham.; Torr. (& Gray, I. c. 2, p. 451. Upper Sacramento valley. 

Lbssiksia viroata, Gray, in PI Hartw. p. 315 ; McCumber's. This very remarkable species 
■was known only by a specimen in the collection of the United States Pacific Exploring Expedi- 
tion, with which Dr. Newberry's plant well accords. 

Aster salsuginosus, Bichards.; Torr. d Gray, Fl. 2, p. 155. Crater pass. 

Aster adscendens, Lindl. in Hooh. I. c. dc DC. Prodr. 5, p. 231. 

Aster Novi Belgii, Linn. Upper Des Chutes ; also a dwarf state at the Dalles. 

Aster simplex, WiUd..? Torr. & Gray, I. c. Upper Des Chutes river. 

Aster falcatus, Lindl.; Torr. & Gray, I. c. Klamath lake. 

Erigbrok filieolium, Null.; Toi-r. & Gray, Fl. 2, p. 177. Cascade mountains, Oregon; 
flowers white and pink, 

Erigeron DouGLASir, Ttyrr. d Gray, I. c; var. foliis latioribus, capitulis (immaturis) mino. 
ribus. Apparently the E. foliosum of Nuttall. McCumber's, Upper Sacramento. 

Erigeron Canadbhsb, Linn. Common in California and Oregon. 

HULSEA NAKA, (sp. uov.) : humiHs ; foliis pinnatifidis; pedunculo scapiformi monocephalo ; 
involiicri sq^uamis oblongo-lanceolatis subacutis; floribus luteis; pappi paleis fimbrieato-la- 
ceris.— (Tab. XII.) In beds of scoria, at the line of perpetual snow, Crater pass, Cascade 
mountains, lat, 44° 10', September. This is one of the most interesting plants of Dr. New- 
berry's collection, and 1 have great pleasure in proposing that the species shall bear his name. 
It opportunely confirms a genus, still unpublished, (but likely soon to be given to the world,) 
■which I characterized two years ago in manuscript, and which was founded on a single specimen 
of a stem or peduncle, destitute of foliage, but bearing several heads. The floral characters 
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forbid u8 to refer it to any known genus, and it was, therefore, dedicated to Dr. Gr. W. Hulse, 
of Louisiana, a zealous cultivator of botany, who gathered it in the mountains of the southern 
part of California, hack of San Diego, and sent the specimen to his friend and correspondent, 
Dr. Torrey, The characters of the genus, and the distinctive marks (so far as known) of the 
original species, are here appended. The present plant is only three or four inches high, ex- 
cluding the slender shoot or root-stock, which rises through the loose scoria in which it 
grows. 

HuLSEA, Torr. <& Gray, in Bot. Mex. Bound. Surv. med. Oapitulum multiflorum, radiatum ; flo- 
ribus radii ligulatis fcemineis, disci tubulosis, Involucrum hamisphericum ; squamis aubtriseria- 
,ti8 membranaceis laxis, exterioribua paulo brevioribus. Keceptaculum planum epaleaceum, 
alveolato-dentatum ; dentibus brevibus corneis. Ligulse 20-30, lineares. CoroUre fl. her- 
maph. tubo gracili viscoso-glanduloso, tauce cylindracea, limbo 5-dentato, dentibus tringulari- 
ovatis fere glabris. Antherse ecaudate Stjli rami obtusi, longitroraum puberuli, exappendic- 
ulati. Achenia conformia, lineani, subtetragono-compressa, deorsum attenuata, villoBa praser- 
tim ad margines. Pappus (villia achenn vix longior) e paleis 4 tenuibns hyalinis enerviis latis 
obtusissimis eroeis vel fimbriatis. Herbfe perennea, vise oso-pube see ntes, macrocephalfe, alterni- 
folisB ; caule florifero subaphyllo ; floribus flavis. 

1. H. Caliitoknica : elata; caule vel pedunculo 3-7 cephalo ; involucri sqnamia linearibus 
apice attenuatis ; iloribus aureis ; pappi paleis cuneato-rotundis apice truncate eroso-den- 
ticulatis. 

2. H. naha: Vide supra. 

Plate XII, HuLSBA nana. Plant of the natural sine. Pig. 1, a ray flower; 2, a disk 
flower ; 3, corolla of the last laid open, the stamens, &c., displayed ; 4, some of the glandular 
hairs on the corolla ; 5, branches of the style of the disk flowers ; 6, palea of the pappus ; 
7, section of a mature achenium ; 8, the receptacle. The details variously magnified. 

Coreopsis Atkinsoniana, Dougl^ Bot. Reg. t. 1376. Eocks on the Oregon river. 

Gaillardia aeistata, F'ursh, Fl. 2, p. 573. Port Dalles, Oregon river. 

Ch^nactis Douqlasii, Sook. & Am. Bot. Beech, p. 354, (to which C. achillefcfoUa is to be 
joined,) Klamath lake. Plowers white. 

Bahia isucophtlla, bo. Prodr. 5, p. 656. McCumber's, Upper Sacramento valley. 

Bahia lanata, Nutt.; DG. I. a. & var. tenuipolia. With the last, &c. 

Btikkielia tenersimAj bo. Prodr. 5, p. 663. Sonoma. 

DiCH^TA ULiQiNOSA, Nuit. in Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc. 7, p. 383. With the last. 

Eelbhium auxumnalb, Linn. var. qeandiplorxjm, Torr. & Gray. Klamath lake and Willa- 
mette river, 

SoLiDAGO GiGANTBA, Ait.; Eook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 2. Banks of Columbia river, 0. T. 

SoLiDAGO CONFERTIPLORA, ]!^utt.; EooK FloT. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 4. Klamath basin, 0. T. 

SouDAGo BLONGATA, Nutt. var. McCumbor's, Upper Sacramento. 

LiNOSYRls &RAVEOLENS, Torv. d Gray, Fl. 2, p. 234. Banks of upper Pit river. 

Chrtsopsis villosa, Nutt. Gen. 2, p. 150. Cascade mountains ; a small form. 

Bleitnospbrma Calipornicdm, Torr. & Gray, Fl. 2, p. 272. Sacramento valley. 

Wybthia helbnioides. Gray, PI. Fendl. p. 82, adn.; var. eapitulo multura minore. Near 
McCumber's, on the upper Sacramento. The foliage and aspect accord with W. helenioides, 
but the head is only one-c[uarter the size. The single one gathered, however, is from an axil- 
lary shoot, the terminal one being destroyed or lost, and it is not in a condition to permit an 
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examination of the flowers. The plant may, therefore, for the present, remain appealed to W. 
helenioidee. 

Wyethia robusta, Nutt. in Trans. Amer. PUl. 800. T, p. 351 ; Torr. & Gray, Fl. 2, p. 299, 
excl. syn. "With the last. Kadical leaves lanceolate, a foot long. Not well named, a8 the 



a crowded manner, many alternate and 
ng into a margined petiole. The leaves, 
r lohes one to three lines long, oblong, 



stems are q^uite slender next the ground. They bear, i 
pinnatifid leaves of ohlong or spatulate outline, taperir 
including the petiole^ are one or two inches long ; their 
obtuse, entire or obtusely toothed. Like the rest of the plant, they are viscid or glandular-pu- 
bescent. A solitary peduncle, 1^ inch long, bears a single head, which is nearly an inch in 
diameter. Involucre purplish ; the outer scales broadly oblong-lanceolate ; the inner lanceolate. 
Kays small, linear, about 20 in number, apparently light yellow, half an inch long. Its tube 
and the lower part of the disk-corollas beset with glandular hairs. Achenia 3 to 4 lines long, 
flat, blackish, softly and very villous, except perhaps towards the base ; the hairs at the sum- 
mit as long as the diaphanous palete of the pappus. 

OxYORA CHEXSANTUBMioiDES, DO. Ptodr. 5, J5. 693. Pctaluma, California. 

Layia cAiiiGLOssA, Or ay, PI. Fendl. p. 103; var.? oligoch.s;ta ; pappi aristis 2-3. Feta- 
luma, California. 

Madaeia ei^gans, do. Prodr. 6, p. 692. McCumber's. 

Lagophylla FILIPK3, Gray, in Mex. Bound. Surv. Hemiaonia filipes, Hooh. (& Am. Sot. 
Beech, p. 356. With the last, in flower only. Fruiting specimens of this are still a desideratum, 

Achillea millefolium, L. McCumber's, shores of Klamath lake, &c. 

Matricaria diecoidba, DO. Prodr. G,p. 51. Petaluma. 

Astemtsia tridbntata, Nutt. Columbia river. 

Artemisia Ludoviciana, Nutt.; var. GuTAPnALioinES, Torr. <& Gray, Fl. 2, p. 420. Pit river. 

AuTBMisiA DRACUHCULOIDES, Pwsh. Dcs Chutes basiu. 

G-NAPHALiUM LUTBO-ALBUM, Linn. (Gr. Sprengelii, Hooh. <& Am., in part.) Sonoma. 

Gnaphaltom PALtJSTRB, Nuft.; Torr. & Gray, Fl. i,p. 42'r, Canoe creek. 

G-NAPilALiUM PURPUREUM, L. Petaluma. 

Antbsnaria Geybri, Gray, PI. Fendl. adn. p. lOT. McCumber's. These are fine specimens 
of the male plant of this rare species, which Sir William Hooker confounded with a South 
American G-naphalium, (G, alienum, Hook. & Am.) But it is a true Antennaria. 

Antennaria luzuloidbs, Torr. d: Gray, Fl. 2, p. 431. Hat creek and McCumber's, N". Cal. 

AsTBHNARiA MAKQARITACBA, S. Br. Lakes south of Crater pass, Cascade mountains, 0. T,; 
August. 

Sbnbcio triangularis, SooIc. Fl. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 322, i. 115. Upper Des Chutes river, near 
the edge of the water ; September. 

Arnica Chamissonis, Less.; Torr. & Gray, Fl. 2, p. 449, A narrow-leaved state ; shores of 
Klamath lake, 0. T. 

Arnica mollis. Hook.; Torr. <& Gray, I. c. Crater pass, near the snow line. A state with 
narrower leaves than usual, and tapering to the base. 

Tetradymia cANESCENs, DC. Prodr. 6, p. 440. Fort Keading, Cal. The leaves are only a 
little shorter than in Douglas' plant, and the flowering branches (which are herbaceous from 
a shrubby base) are nearly as slender. 

Stephanomeria minor, Nutt.; Torr. d Gray, Fl. 2, p. 472. Hat creek and Pit river, Cal. 

SiEPHANOMBaiA viEflATAj Bentk. Bot. Sulph. p. 32. A much larger flowered variety, but 
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specimena gathered by Fremont approach it. The admitted species are probably too numerous 
already. McCumber's, N. Cal. 

MACKORnYNCUTJS LAcrHiATUS, Torr. & Gray, I. o. Crater pass. 

Macroehynchus Lessingii, Hook. & Am.? McCumber's and Canoe creek, N. Cal. 

Mui,GEDruM PULCHELLUM, Nutt.; ToTT. & Gray, I. c. p. 497. Eartee's valley, N. Cal. 

Xanthium stkumaritjm, Linn.; DO. Prodr. 5, p. 523. Common throughout N. California 
and Oregon. 

Leuoanthbmum vulgarb, Lam. Fort Vancouver, W. T. (Introduced.) 

HEMizosrA PUNGBNS, ToTV. & Gray, FL 2, p. 399. Sacramento valley, Cal. 

Hbmizonia macradenia, DC; Torr. d Gray, I. o. Fort Reading, Cal. 

Maruta cotula, do. Marysville, California. 

BiDBNS CHRYSAKTHEMOiDES, MicJiX.; Pursh. Fl. 2, p. 566. San Francisco and Sacramento 
valley, Cal. 

CAMPANULAOE^. 

Specularia pbrfoliata, a. do. Fort Vancouver, W. T. 

Dowhinsia bucgans, Torr. m Whipple's Report, {ined.) Bartee's valley, N. Cal.; August. 

GriTHOPSis calycina, BentJh. Plant. Hartweg.p. 321. Fort Reading, Cal. 

Campahula ScouLERr, Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amsr. 2, p. 28, t. 125. A small form. Cascade moun- 
tains, 0. T. ; larger form, McCumber's, N. Cal. 

ERICACEiE. 

Arctostaphtlos tomentosa, Dougl. in Lind. Bot. Beg. Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 37, t. 130. 
Cascade mountains, 0. T., latitude 44°. 

AEeTOSTAPHYLOS GLAUCA, Lindl Bot. Beg. t. 1791, Xerobotrys glaucus, Nutt. TVms. A . 
Philos. Soc. Common throughout northern California and southern Oregon. 

Arctostaphtlos uva-uesi, Spreng., Pursh Fl 1, p. 283. Pine woods, N. California and 
Cascade mountains. 

Arbutus MEisziEsn, Pursh Flor. 1, p. 282. N. California, Cascade mountains and Willam- 
ette valley, 0. T. 

Azalea Californioa, Torr. d Gray. A. calendulacea, Hook. & Am. Bot. Beech, p. 362. 
Port Reading, N California. 

Menzigsea EMPSiRrFORMis, Smith; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 40. Crater pass Cascade 
mountains ; altitude 6,000—7,000 feet. 

GtAultheria Shallow, Pm-sh; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. p. 2, 36. Cascade mountains and Coast 
Range, Willamette valley, 0. T. 

GAtTLTHERiA Myrsinites, Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 35, t. 129. Cascade mountains 
0. T. ; altitude 6,000 feet. 

Kalmia GLAUCA, Ait.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 41. Crater pass. Cascade mountains- 
altitude 6,000 feet. Sphagnous marshes, mouth of the Columbia ; September 6. 

Rhododendron AtBiPLORUM, Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 43, (. 133. Cascade mountains 
0. T. ; latitude 44°. 

Rhododendron maximum? Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 42. Spruce forests. Cascade and 
Coast mountains. 

Vaccinium maoeocarpum, Ait.; Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Am. %,p. 34. Marshes; mouth of Columbia 
river, 0. T. 
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Vaccinium parvieolium, Smith; Hook. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 33, (. 128. Cascade mouBtams, 0. T. 

Vaccisium oxycoccus, lAnn.; Sooh. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 34. Sphagnous marshes, Cascade 
mountains, 0. T. 

Vacchsium ovalifolium, Smith; Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 32, t. ]2'7. Cascaderaountains, 0. T. 

Vaccinium myetilloidbs, Michx.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 32. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

Vaccinidm ovatum, Pursh; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 33. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

Vaccinium c^bspitosum? Miclix.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 33, t. 126. Cascade mountains. 

Chimaphilla umbbllata, Pursh; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 49. N. California and Cascade 
mountains, 0. T. 

Pyrola aphylla, Smith; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 48, t. 137. Pine forests, N. California, 
and Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

Pyrola rotundibolia, lAnn.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 46. McCumber's, N. California. 

Pybola dentata. Smith; Hook. Fl. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 46, t. 136. var. inteqrifolia, Cascade moun- 
tains, 0. T. 

Pyrola m.s(y&, Linn.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2. p. 45. Crater Pass, Cascade mountains; 
altitude 6,500 feet. 

Ptbrospora Andromedba, Nutt.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 48. Pine woods throughout N. 
California and Oregon. 

Cassiopb tbteaqona, D<m. in BO. Prod. 7, p. 611. Andromeda tetragona, Linn. Flor. Ban. 
t. 1030 ; Pursh. Flor. p. 290 ; Hook. Bot, Mag. t. 3181 ; Fhr. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 58. Crater 
3 mountains. 



HEMITOMES, nov. gen. MONOTEOPEAEUM. (By A. Gray.) 

Calyx disepalus, bracteoliformis. Corolla tubuloso-ureeolata, 4-5-loba, post anthesin mar- 
cescens, lobis patentibus intus villosulis. Stamina hypogyna, 8 vel 10 : filatneuta flliformia, 
superne barbata: antherje basifixffl, glandula parva apiculata, dimidiatim unilocularis ; nempc, 
loeulo fertili oblongo-lineari longitrorsum dehiscente, altero ad costam billamellatam reducto. 
Discus nullus. Ovarium ovoideum, pseudo-cLuinqueloculare, nempe placenfee 4 bilamellatss 
videntur, divaricatee, et inter se coalltie circum locellum centralem, extus intusque creberrime 
ovuliferfe. Stylus elongatue ; stigma depressocapitatum, integerrimum, umbilicatum, per- 
vium. Fructus ut videtur carnosus evalvis. — Khizophytum brunneum, carnosum ; caule Bim- 
plici scLuamato|; floribus sessilibus in eapitulura terminale congestis bracteatis. 

Hkmjtombs congbsium. (Plate XIII.) Upper Des Chutes valley; September. 

The addition of a new genus to the small order or sub-order Monotropeoi, is a matter of no 
small interest ; and this, founded on a fragmentary, but yet an adec[uate specimen, is the third 
which has come to our knowledge from the Pacific border of the United States.* The plant 
has much the aspect of a Monoiropa of the section Hypopitys; but is remarkable for bearing its 
flowers in a dense, terminal, nearly hemispherical head. Each flower is subtended by a scaly 
bract, nearly like the scales of the stem, and about as long as the corolla. The outer flowers 
appear to be all tetramerous and octandrous, like the lower ones of Hypopitys, but some of the 
inner ones have a 5-lobed corolla, and, I believe, 10 stamens. A pair of narrowly-linear 
persistent lateral bractlets represent the calyx. The scarious-membranaceous corolla is urceolate- 

<* Namely, Sareodts of Ton-ey, {which h admirably illustrated in the Planfae FrdmOEtianie, p. 17, plato 10, and which was 
ttear the same time published in California by Dr. Kellogg, under the name of Ptonsporopsis,) and AUotropa, the single known 
species of which AUolTopa oirgaia, Torr. & Gray, ined. was gathered on the Cascade mountains of northern Oregon, by Dr. 
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tubular in the flo-wevs inspected, which are all much passed anthesis; it is probably more 
tubular at first, but is afterwards swollen out below by the enlargement of the gravid ovary. 
The restivation could not be made out. The greatest peculiarity of the plant is found in the 
anthers, which are one-celled through obliteration ; the missing cell being reduced to a narrow 
longitudinal ridge, almost continuous with the filament. This ridge is bipartible, if not 
splitting spontaneously, into two narrow laraellee, in a manner answering well to the normally 
longitudinal dehiscence of the fertile cell. It may possibly even contain a few grains of pollen, 
but probably none. 

This remarkable semi-castration has suggested the generic name.* In the total absence of a 
disk, and in the elongated style, our plant accords with Barcodes. The pervious etigma and style 
and the imperfect calyx are points which connect it more closely with Monotropa, of which it 
has the general aspect. There are indications that the fruit is baccate. It is difSciilt to make 
out the structure of the ovary clearly, nor is there much material to be sacrificed in the endeavor. 
I think, however, that our analysis is not far wrong. If correct, we have a curious anomaly 
in the ovary of the present plant, namely: besides the four (or in some cases five?) normal 
cells, there is an axile cell equally and profusely ovuliferous throughout, and reminding one of 
the ovary of Obolaria (Chloris, Bor.-Amer. p. 21, t. 3) and of Bartonia, (Man. Bot. Northern 
United StateSj ed. 2, p. 34*7.) As will be seen from the framing of the generic character, I 
take this to he of the same nature as the central cavity in the ovary of Martynia. I trust 
further specimens may duly come to band, and confirm or correct this view of the structure of 
the ovary. 

Plate SIII. HEarcTpMES cohqbstum. — The plant of the natural size. Fig. 1, Side view 
of a flower and its bract. 2. Front view of a flower. 3. Stamens and pistil. 4. A 
detached stamen, the anther seen laterally. 5. Anther seen posteriorly; the ridge representing 
the aborted cell towards the eye. 6. Same seen laterally, and divided transversely. 7. Pollen. 
8. Transverse slice of an ovary. 9. Vertical section through the whole pistil. 

Sarcodes sansuinea, Torrey, Plant. Frimonf, in Smith. Oontrib. 6, p. 18, 1. 10. In pine forest, 
base of Lassen's butte, northern California. 

SCKOPHULAEIAOE^.— (By A. Gkay.) 

Pbntstemon 8PECI0SUS, Bougl.; Hook. Flor. Bor. Am. 2, ^. 98. Banks of Canoe creek, N. 
Cal.; shores of Klamath lake. 

Kckering and Mr. Brackenridge, in the South-Sea Exploring Expedition under Commodore Wilkea ; and, finally, tfae 

present diaoovery of Dr. Newberry. Tie six genera now knowa may be disposed Bynoptically in this way : 

g 1. Corolla monopeltda. 

" AnikertB bUoadarea : 

1. LotigiiTorsum dehiscaiUs, dorso MatistaliB. 

1. Pteeobpora, Nvtl. Corolla ovata, 6-dentata. Semina apice alata. 

2. Ajiice/oraminibuidt/aica^, jmUiae, ChroUa catnpanulaia 5-l<iba. 

2. Saecodis, Tbrr. Discus nuUua. AntlieiiB eloogats : filamenta brevia. Stylus elongatus. 

3. ScHWEiBiiziA, JEU. Discus 10-crenatus. Anthene breves : filamenta graoilia. Stylus breris ocaBSOB. 

"'' Antheree dbortu umlocidaTea. Cd^ impe/fecOit, braaafornaa. 
i. Heuitomes, Grayj Vide, supra, 

g 2 Corolla 4-5 j sfcife. Oilyx imper/edm. 

5. Alloiboea, JbiT. Sf Gray. Petala orbiculati I lei hiud gibbosa. Discus nullus. Antkerte ovat», biloculares, longi- 
trorsum dehisoontes. Stylus nullus. 

6. MoNOTROf A, Linn, Petala cunuata vcl Epathulata batd gibbosa vel saccata. Discus e deotibua 8-10 defle^s. Autkere 
reniibrmes, confiuentim uniloculares, tranEveiBim dehiscentes. Stylus columnaris. 
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Pbntstbmon Menziesii, Benth.; PI. Hartw.,p. 327. On rocks, Cascade mountains, 0. T. 
Pbntstemon procepuSj Dougl.; Hooh. Flor. Bar. Am. 2, p. 96. McCumber's, N. Oal., and 
Klamath basin, 

Penl^temon heteeophyllds, Idnd. Bot. Meg. t. 1899. Sides of Laesen's butte, N. Cal., July, 
PENTaTBMON GLAiiciFOLius (sp. nov.) ; glaberrimus, glauciis ; caule confertim folioso basi 
ramoso (1-2 pedali;) foliis crassiusculis integerrimis acutatissimis lanceolatis oblongisve in 
petiolem brevem attenuatis, cseteris semi-am plexicaulibus plerumque cordato-ovatis vel e basi 
sub-cordata ovato-lanceolatis ; panicula virgata multiflora ; peduneulis folia floralia superan- 
tibus folioso-bibracteatis l-S-floris; calycia segmentis ovatis snbacuminatis ; corolia azurea 
sesquipolicari sursum ampliata ; filamento sterili apice dilatato hirtello. 

Fort Reading, on the Sacramento river, California. Cauline leaves 1-1^ inches long, about 
^ inch wide at the clasping base, tapering to the acute apex; the floral similar, gradually 
decreasing in size; bractlets also foliaceous. Anthers bispid-oiliate, also hirsute at the inser- 
tion. Calyx nearly as in the broader-sepalled form of P. keterophyllus. A most elegant and 
showy species, which I should have referred to Bentham'sP, azureus from his character, except 
that the slerile filament is not glabrous, and in my specimen of Hartweg's, No. 1879, the leaves 
are all rather narrowly lanceolate : indeed I cannot distinguish that plant from P. Jietero^hyllm. 
It is possible that Mr. Bentham had the two plants, and drew the characters of the foliage from 
our present plant, ar.d of the sterile filament from the allied P. heteropkyllus. If the sparing 
beard of the sterile filament cannot be relied upon, and the two run together, then the variable 
species well deserves the name of heteropliyllus. 

Peststbmon GEACiLENlus (sp. nov.) : glaber; caule tenero subpedali adacendente ; foliis 
integerrimis inferioribus oblongo-lanceolatis in petiolum longiusculura attenuatis, superioribus 
paucis augusto-liuearibus sessilibus, fioralibus lineari-setaceis ; panicula laxa subsimplici ; cymis 
pedunculatis 3-5-flori8 ; calycibus pedicellis([ue ^quelongis pubero-glandulosis, segmentis 
oblongo-lanceolatis breviter acuminatis; corolla tubuloso-infundibuliformi subbilabiata ccerulea 
staminibueq^ue glaberrlmis ; filamento sterili filiformi superne obsoletissimi barbato. 

At the base of Lassen's butte, N. California, Lower leaves about two inches long, and 
with a petiole about one inch long ; the upper few, and gradually reduced to slender bracts ; 
corolla slender, half an inch long ; anthers intermediate in structure between those of the 
sections Eupentstemon and Saccanthera, glabrous, except a minute denticulate ciliation at the 
line of dehiscence. 

Pen-ktemon Nbwberrxi (sp, nov.): fruticosuSj glaber, caspitoso-procumbens ; foliis ovali- 
bus seu ovato-oblongis sub-coriaceis crebre serrulatis, eaulinis obtusis basi in petiolum contractis 
sumrois sessilibus acutis ; racemo 'T-H-floro ; calycis segmentis lanceolatis seneim acuminatis 
pedicellum ^quantibns ; corolla punicea tubulosa belabiata, labio, inferiore patente trifido intus 
Itneis 2 barbato; staminibus sub-exsertis; antheris (praesertim ad margines) lanatis ; filamento 
sterili brevi filiformi longitudinaliter parce barbato. (Plate XIV.) On rocks, forming broad 
tufts near Mount St. Joseph's, N. California. A well marked species of the section Elmigera, 
but with woolly anthers. Leaves turning blackish in drying. Corolla deep crimson, very 
handsome, \\ inches long, 

Plate SIV. Pentstemon Newbbrrxi, A flowering stem of the natural size. Fig. 1, 
Corolla laid open, with the stamens. 2. A separate stamen. 3, Pistil and calyx, the ovary 
vertically divided. The analyses enlarged. 
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Ohblone hbmorosa, Dougl.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 95. On rocks, Cascade mountains, 
latUute 44°. 30' ; altitude 6,500 feet. 

Veronica Americana, Schwein. in DO. Prodr. Canoe creek, N. California. 

Veronica pbeegrina, Linn.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 101. K. California. 

ScROPHULARlA NODOSA, Michx.; Mook. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 94. Throughout California and Oregon. 

MiMULUS MOScilATtrs, Dougl. Bot. Beg. t. 1118. McCumber's, N. California. 

MiMDLtis Lewisii, Fursh.; Hook. Fhr. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 100. Crater pass, Cascade mountains ; 
altitude 6,700 feet. Corolla crimson. 

MiMULXrs ScouLBRi, Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 100. Very common in N. California. 

MiMULTJS Cardinalis, Hougl; Bentk. DO. Prodr. 10, jj. 370. Fort Reading, California. 

MiMULUS PRiMULoiDBs, Bentk.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 100. Shores of Klamath lake, 
Oregon Territory. 

CoLLiNsu BARTSLBFOLIA, Bentk. in DO. Prodr. 10, p. 318. Fort Reading, N . California. 
■ LiNARiA Canadbnsis, Spreng.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2,jp. 94. Petaluma, California. 

EuNjiNUS Fremonti, Bmih.; DO. Prodr. 10, p. 374. McCumber's, N. California ; July 29. 

EuNANHS DouoLAsn, B&rdk.; DO. Prodr. 10, p. 374. Fort Eeading, California. 

CoRDTLAHTHtis RAOEMOSUS, Nult. McCumber's, N. California. 

CoRDYLAKTHUS FiLiFOUUS, Nutt. Sacramcnto valley, California. 

Ortmocahpus castillejoides, Bentk. in DO. Prodr. 10^. 536. McCumber's, N. California. 

Orthocarpus PURPURA80BH5, Bentk. in DC. Prodr. 10, p. 536. Fort Reading, California. 

Orthocarpus brianthus, Bentk. in DO. Prodr. Petaluma, California. 

Pedicijlaris atibnuatos, Benth. in Hook. Flor. Bor -Am. 2, p. 110. Petaluma, California. 

Pedicularis racemosus, Dougl.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 108. Passes of Cascade 
mountains, 0. T. ; latitude, 44" ; altitude, 6,800 feet. Var. ^., whole plant very delicate. 

Castilleja pallida, Benth.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 105. McCumber's, N. Oal. ; July 29. 

Castillbja miniata, Bentk.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 106. Crater pass. Cascade mountains. 

Castilleja appinis, Hook. <& Am. Bot. Seeck. p. 154. Banks of Canoe creek, Cal. ; July 30. 

Castilleja Douglasii, Benth. I. c. McCumber's, N, Cal. 

Castilleja hispida, Benth. in Hook. Flor. Bor. Am. 2, p. 105. Fort Eeading, Cal. 

VEEBBNACE^. 

Vbrrbna hastata, Linn, Common throughout northern California. 

Verbena bractbosa, Michx.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 14 ; DO. Prod. 11, p. 549. Fort 
Dalles, 0. T. 

LABIATES. 

MoNARDEHiiLA CANDiOANS, Bentk. PI. Hartweg, No. 1911. Sacramento valley, Coast Range, 
and McCumber's, N. Cal. 

MoNASDBLLA Sheltoni, Torrey. McCumber's, K. California. 

Trichostbma oblongum, Benth., ined. Hook. Flm\ Bor.-Am. 2, p. 117- Upper Pit river, 
Cal. Plant very fragrant. 

Stachys palusteis, Linn.; Hook. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 116. McCumber's, N. Cal. 

Stachys ciliata, Dougl.; Hook. Fhr. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 116. Cascade mountains, 0, T. 

Scutellaria ahtirrhinoides, Bentk.; DO. Pi-od. Shores of Klamath lake, 0. T. 

Scutellaria galericulata, Linn. Shores of Klamath lake, 0. T. 

Scutellaria tubeeosa, Benth. Lab. p. 313. Shores of San Pablo bay, California. 
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MioROMBKiA DouoLASll, Bmlh. in DO. Prod. 12, p. 223. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

Mehtha Cahadensk, Linn. McCiiniLer's, N. Cal. 

PacHBLLA vraffARis, Linn. Common from San Francisco to the Columbia river. 

PLANTAGflNACEJ?. 
Plantago MAJOR, Linn. Fort Vancouver, W. T. (Introduced.) 

Plahtaqo PArAsoinoA, Jacq.; var. Gbaphauoidis, Gray. P. GnapIialioideB, Nutt. Om. \,p. 
100. Whole plant very woolly. Dalles of the Columbia, 0. T. 

PBIMULACEil. 
DoDBCATHioH MsADiA, Litm., vai. D. rBMlDUH, Cham.; Rook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. US. 
Sacramento valley ; Fort Beading, Cal. ; Cascade mountains, 0. T. 
TsiBiiTALis lATiioLiA, Hoolt. FloT. Bor.-Am. 2, J). 121. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 
Anagallis ARVENsrs, iiwM. San Francisco, Cal. (Introduced.) 

LENTIBULACE^. 
U-rRlcuLARiA vuLUARis, Linn. Klamath lake, 0. T. 

OBOEANCHAOB^. 

PHBLip.asA COMOSA, 6my, med. Orobanchb comosa, Sook. Fl, Bor.-Am. 2, i. 169. Banks of 
Canoe creek. 

Aphyhon duiiloem, Torr, Gray; Gray, Boi. Worth. U. S.,p. 290. Near San Francisco, 
California. 

BOBAGINACE«.— (By JoHK ToERBY.) 

Eeiteiohium SooDiBEi, Alph. DO. Prodr. 10, j,. 130. In fine fruit. McCumber's and 
Klamath lake. 

BEllEicaniM jiravoM, Alpl. DO. I. c. Fort Beading, Oregon, April. In flower. 

PuaiOBomETS cahiboeks, Benth. PI. HaHw. p. 321.? Differs from Hartweg's plant, in the 
corolla being twice as long as the calyx. Fort Beading. 

Eeepeichium Cahioeiiicum, Alph. DO. I. c. No locality recorded. 

OraoaiossBM oeaudb, D«ugl.; Hmk, Fl. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 85. McCumber's and Fort Beading. 

Amsikcku spbctamlis, Fisch. d Mey. Index Sort. Felrcp. 1835 ; DO. Prodr. 10, p. 118. 
Fort Beading, California. 

Amsinckia, sp. Sonoma, California. 

HYDBOPHTLLACE.B.— (By A. Geat.) 

Nbmophili msMHIS, LindL; A. DO. Prod. 9, p. 2V0. Fort Beading, California. 

NiiMOPBiLA PAEYHLORA, Drngl; A. DO. Prod. 9, J,. 290. Petaluma and Sonoma, California. 

Nbmophila atomaria, Fuch. (6 Meyer; A. DO. Prod. 9, 290. San Francisco, California. 

Phaoblia ciecuata, Jacg. ; A. DO. Prod. 9, y. 298. Northern California, passim ; shores 
of Klamath lake. 

EoTOCA PHAOttloiDBS, Bonth. in Unn. Tram. 17, p. 2J6. Shores of Klamath lake. 

Ehmwahihb (Mimitzia) paevifloea (,p. nov.); nana, depresso-ramosissima ; foliis pinnati- 
subpartrtis, lobis 5-9 integerrimis ; floribus congestis breyissime pedicellatis ; corolla flava 
OBlycem hand superante; stylo brevi ; seminibus plurimis reticulatia.— Along the shores of tho 
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Klamath lake. Boot, without doubt, annual. Stems spreading nearly flat upon the groundj 
much branched, and, like the foliage, &c., minutely hairy and glandular. Leaves petioled, not 
dilated at the hase ; their lobes oblong or obovate, one or two lines long, the upper ones more 
confluent. Flowers crowded in somewhat scorpioid clusters, bractless. Pedicels much shorter 
than the calyx ; bractlets none. .Calyx in flower only about one and a half or two lines long, 
in fruit becoming three lines long ; the sepals linear, obtuse, hairy and viscid. Corolla yellow, 
about the length of the calyx in anthesis, not increasing, but persistent, in fruit investing the 
lower two-thirds of the ripe capsule ; rather narrow campanulate, 5-lobed, the short ovate lobes 
apparently c[uincuncially imbricated in Ecetivation, more or less hairy on the outside, within 
destitute of plicte or appendages, except a very narrow and thin ring at the very base girting 
the base of the ovary, which rises into five slight and free lobes alternate with the stamens. 
Stamens inserted on the very base of the corolla, rather shorter than it : iilaments a little 
dilated downwards: anthers short, didymous, incumbent; pollen globose. Ovary ovoid, densely 
hairy, truly 2-celled by the union of the placentse in the axis ; style not longer than the ovary, 
nearly glabrous, 2-cleft at the summit, nearly persistent : stigmas capitellate, rather large. 
Ovules numerous, 32 — 40 in each cell, namely, 16 to 20 in two rows on each half of each 
placentas, amphitropous descending, more or less imbricated. Capsule three lines or a little 
more in length, loculicidal, ovoid, flatfish parallel with the valves, incompletely 2-celled ; the 
placentae in contact but not coherent at maturity ; adnate to the middle of the valves for the 
whole length, each maturing from 10 to 20 pendulous seeds. These are oblong, somewhat 
angled, the thin testa delicately reticulated. Embryo slender, about the length of the 
albumen. 

As to the affinities of this plant, I cannot doubt that it is a close congener of Hooker and 
Amott's Euioca? lutea, although I possess no specimens of that plant. Judging from^the 
published description and figure, this appears to differ from our plant chiefly in the slightly, 
if at all, lobed leaves, the larger flowers, and more conspicuous corolla longer than the calyx, 
the much longer style, and the fewer, only 8,(?) ovules. The seeds, moreover, are represented 
with spiral markings, something like those of Microgonites, as figured in Gay's Flora Ohilena. 
The inconspicuous disk, adnate to the corolla in our plant, is not noticed in the other, 
but it might readily be overlooked. Upon this plant Alphonse De Oandolle founded his genus 
Miltitzia; and the present q^uestion is, whether that genus, now strengthened by a second 
species, is to be adopted, or whether it should be merged in Bentham's genus Emmenanthe? 
It will be seen that I incline to the latter view ; but should retain MUtitzia as a subgenus, 
distinguished by considerable difference in habit, by the ovoid (instead of the oblong) 
ovary, and by the 10-toothed small disk being adnate to the very base of the corolla, 
instead of free from it, I perceive no other characters. The yellow or sulphur-colored and 
marcescent corolla marks the genus, 

Plate SV, Emmbnahthe (Miltitzia) parvitlora. Part of the plant of the natural size. Fig. 
1. A flower. 2. Corolla laid open, with the stamens. 3, Pistil, the ovary transversely 
divided. 4. A pistil, with the ovary vertically divided. 5. Portion of a placenta, with ovules. 
6. A mature capsule, with the persistent calyx and corolla. T. Transverse section of a capsule. 
8. A valve of the capsule, with placenta and seed, seen obliquely. 9. A seed, 10. The same 
vertically divided, showing the embryo. 
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POLEMONIACEiE. 

GniA CAPiTATA, Dougl.; B&nth. in DG. Prod. 9, p. 315. Fort Reading, N, California ; April, 
in flower. 

GiLiA TRICOLOR, Beiitli. in DG. Prod. 9, p. 312. Fort Reading, North. California; April, 
in flower. 

Q-TT.TA PTiLCHBLLA, {Doufjl.) Hoolc. FloT. BoT.-Amer. 2, p. "74. Ipomopsis EMiGANS, Lindl. Bot. 
Jteg, t. 1281. Pine woods, N. California and Oregon ; July, August. 

GiLTA PHARNECioiDES, BentTi. PI. Hartw. p. 325. Fort Reading, N. California ; April. 

GriLiA HiCRANTHA, Stcitd.; Beutk. PI. Sartweg. p. 324. McCumber's, N. California ; July, in 
flower. 

GiLiA DiCHOTOMA, Benth.; DG. Prod. 9, p. 314. Fort Reading, California ; April, in flower. 

GtiLiA CONOBSTA, Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. T5. Hat creek, N. California ; July, in flower, 

GiLlA INCONSPICUA, iJoMg-^ ifi Bot. Mag. t. 2883; DG. Prod. 9, jj. 312. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia ; April, in flower, 

CoLLOMiA GRANDiELORA, Douffl. in Bot. Reg. 14, (. llH. McCumber's, N, California, and 
shores of Klamath lake. 

CoLLOMiA GRACILIS, Dougl.; Benth. in DG. Prod. 9, p. 308, & Plant. Hartweg. p. 323. Sacra- 
mento valley, California. 

PoLEMOSruM RBPTANS, Linn.; Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 1887. Crater pass, Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

PoLEMOHlUM c<BRULBUM, Linn. ; Eooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 71. Shores of Klamath lake. 
O.T.; August. 

Phlox difpusa, Benth. Plant. Sartweg. p. 325. In dry rocky places. Canoe creek, N. Cali- 
fornia ; July, 

Leptodactylon PtruoBNS? Torr.; DG. Prod. ^,p. 316. Flowers pink and white. Shores of 
Rhett lake ; August. 

Leptodactylon HooKKEi, Benth.; DG. Prod. Q,p. 316. Near San Francisco, California. 

CONVOLVULACE^. 

Convolvulus Calipornicus, Chois. in DO. Prod. 9,^.405. Corolla yellowish-white. Hat 
creek, N. California ; July. 

Opscuta Califorsica, Hook. & Am.; Chois. in DC. Prod. 9,^. 457. Sacramento valley ; 
July, in flower. 

SOLANACE^. 

Solanum HiQBUM, Linn. var. pubescens, Hooh. <& Am. Bot. Beech, p. 162. Common through- 
out N. California, and on the Columbia river, 0. T. 

Solanum umbelliferum, Eachsch.; Hook. <& Am. Bot. Beech, p. 375. Near San Francisco. 
Datpra Stramonium, Linn, San Francisco, California. (Introduced.) 

GENTIANACEiE.— (By Asa Gkat.) 

G-BNTiAHA AFFiNis, Griseb. in Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 66. Shores of '. 
August 22, 

Gentiaka calycosa ? Griseb. in Hoolc. Flor. Bor-Am. 2, p. 58, t. 146. Crater f 
mountains ; altitude 6,000 feet. 
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Gbntiaha acuta, Michx, var. stricta. Banks of Hat creek, California. 

Gbntiana SIMPLES (Sp. nov.:) caule unifloro e radice annua aimplicissimo parce foliato gracili 
(aemipedali et ultra;) foliis lineari-lanceolatis otlongis crassiuacuHs ; calyce quadrifido, aeg- 
mentis lanceolatis ; corolla cosrulea infundibuliformi imberbi baud coronata, lobis 4 oblongo-spa- 
thulatia integerrimis ; antheris brevibue diaeretis ; stylo brevi ; stigmatibus rotundato-dilatatia ; 
capsula stipitata ; eeminibus alatis. Upper Klamatb lake ; August, 

It is not easy to fix upon the section of the genua to wbicb this pretty and well-marked 
species should be referred. The discoverer not unnaturally took the plant for a Cicendia, not- 
withstanding the size of the blossom ; but the stout style is persistent on the capsule and splits 
through in dehiscence, and all the characters are those of a Gentian. The slender stems are 
always simple, and bear from two to four pairs of small leaves, the uppermost remote from the 
solitary flower. The showy corolla is fully an inch long, and of a bright blue color. The 
stigmas are large and broad ; the ovary tapers below into a decided stipe, which in fruit is half 
the length of the oblong capsule ; and the seeds are broadly winged. ; their insertion sutural, 

Plate XYI. G-bstiana simplex. Three entire plants. Fig. 1. The calyx laid open, and the 
ovary transversely divided. 2. Upper part of the corolla laid open, with the stamens, and the 
upper part of the pistil, 3. A capsule, dehiscent, with its stipe. 4. Seeds. The details 
variously magnified, 

Erythraea Muhlenbbrqii, Griseb. in DO. Prod. 9, p. 60, This is the " Gcmckalagua" of 
the natives of California, for which high medicinal virtues are claimed. It grows plentifully on 
the low grounds bordering Suisun bay ; the flowers are rose red, numerous, and very pretty. 

Menyanihes teifoliata, Linn. Common in marshes in the Sacramento valley. 

APOCYNACE^. 
Apocynum andeoS/EMIPOLIUM, Linn. Banks of Pit river and McCumber's, California. Plant 
always smaller than in the Eastern States. 

Apocynum cAmsABiNUM, Litm. Pit river, lower caiion ; August 6. 

ASCLEPIADACE^.— (By J. Torrey.) 
AscLEPiAS Fremonh, ToTTGy. McCumber's, N. Cal. 

AscLEPiAS FASCicuLARis, var. foliis latioribus, Decaisne in DO. Prod. p. 569. Common in 
N. California and southern Oregon. 

OLEA0EJ3. 

Fraxinus Obbgana, Nutt. Sylv. 3,^. 69. ,Fort Reading, California. 

ARISTOTOOHACE^. 

Aristolochia Caufornica, Torr. in Whippl. Mep. p. 178. Banks of Sacramento near Fort 
Reading, California. 

Asaeum hookeki, Field. Sert. t. 32. Cascade mountains, 0, T. 

OHENOPODIACE.^.— (By John Toerby.) 

Oeionb arqentea, Moq. Ohenop. p. 76. Klamath lake. 

Blitum eubrum, Reich. ; Moq. in DO. Prodr. 13, {pars 1,) p. 83. Klamath lake. 

Atriples patulAj Linn. Klamath. 
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Arthocnbmum fruticosum, var. Oalifornioum, Moq. in DO. Prodr. 13, pars 2, p. 151. 
Suieua bay, California. 

POLYGOKACE^.— (By John Torrby.) 

PoLYaoNiiM AVICULARB, Linn. Dalles of the Columbia ; probably introduced. 

Polygonum AMPHiBiDH, Unn. var. teerestre, To'i-r. Fl. N. St. p. 403. McCumber's ; July 29. 

Polygonum TBNUE, Michx. Fl. l,p. 233. Klamatli lake. 

PoLYOOKUM coARCTATUM, Dougl. in Eoolc. FloT. Bov.-Amcr. 2, p. 133. 

RuMBX MARiTiMUS, lAnu. Marshes, Klamath lake. The specimens are scarcely two inches 
high, and yet are loaded with mature fruit, 

EUMBX dombst:cus, Harbn. ; Hooh. Fl. B(yr.-Am. 2, p. 129. McCumber's ; grows in water. 

Eriogokum microthbcum, NuU. Fl. Oamh. in Jour. Acad. Phil. {n. ser.) l,p. 162, Psuc-see- 
que creek, 0. T.; September. 

Ebiogonum nivbum, Dougl. in Benth. Eriog. Fort Dalles, 0. T.; October 5. 

Ebwsontjm flavum, var. crassipolium, Bentli. Mas. E. craaaifolium, Smth. in Eooh. Fl. Bar. 
Amer. 2, p. 134, i. 176. 

Eriogosum roLYANTHTiM, BentJi. in DG. Prodr. Fort Beading and Hat creek? This species 
■was found also by Mr. Brackenridge and by Col. Fremont in California. 

Ekiogonum KUDUM, Dougl. in Benth. Eriog. McCumber's, N. California. 

LAURACE^. 

Oeeodaphnb Calieornica, iVees. Tetranthera? Californica, Hooh. & Am. Bot. Beech, p. 159. 
Laurus? regia, Dougl. in Comp. Bot. Mag. 2. Umhellnlaria Californica, Nutt. Sylv. I, p. 87. 

LOKANTHACE^. 

Phobadendhon elavescbns, var. pbbiscbns, Engel. in Gray, PI. Lindh. 2, p. 212. Parasitic on 
Mscdus OaUfornica, near Benicia ; July. 

Arceuthobium Oxycbdri, Bieh.; Sook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 1, p. 278, t. 99. Common on Ptnua 
contorta in northern California and Oregon. 

CALLITBIOEACE^. 
Caluteiche vbrna, Linn. San Francisco, California ; in water. 

EUPHORBIACEJJ. 
Eremooaepus SETIGERUS, Benth. Bot. Sulph. p. 53, t. 26. Croton setigerum, Hooh. FJor. Bor. 
Am&r. 2, p. 141. Gravelly banks of Sacramento river, Cal. The growing plant very fragrant. 
Euphorbia maculata? Linn. Fort Dalles, 0. T.; introduced? 

NYCTAaiNAOE^. 
Abronia mbllifbra, Dougl; Ohois. in DO. Prod. 13, 2, p. 435. Flowers rose-colored, pretty. 
Shores of San Pablo bay, Cal. 

Abronia arenaria, Mem.; Gliois. in DG. Prod. 13, 2, p. 435. Flowers yellow, fragrant. Sandy 
beaches, near San Francisco, Cal. 

CUPULIFEB^. 
QUERCUS AaEiBOUA, Nees, in Ann. Sd. Nat. 3, p. 271. Common in Sacramento valley. 
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QtJBECUS G-AREYANA, Hooh. FloT. BoT.-Amer. ^,p. 159. Northern California and Oregon. 

QuEBCTJS HiSDSn, Benth. Bot. Sulpli. p. 55. Sacramento valley, Cal. 

QtiBEcus KBLLoaeir, Newb. Q. tinctoria var. Californica, Torrey, in Whipple's liep. p. 138. 
Hills near San Francisco and Fort Reading. 

QuBKcus DENSiffriORA, Hooh. &Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 391. Q. Echinacea, Toit. I. c; Nutt. Sylv. 1, 
p. 11, t. 5. Foot hills, Sierra !Nevada, Cal, 

QuBKCUS POLVBSCBNS, Kellogg, Proc. Cal. Acad. \,p. 6*?, Vl. Q.craasipocula, Tarr. I. c. Banks 
of Canoe creek. 

QuEECUS (Sp. .) We passed through thickets of a small oak, near Lassen's butte, N. 

Cal., which is apparently undescribed. Our specimens were unfortunately lost in crossing the 
Cascade mountains. The leaf and fruit resemble those of Q. Garryana, but the plant grows 
bnt 6 or 6 feet high, 

Castanba curtsophylla, Dougl. in Hook. Flm: Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 159. N. California and 
Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

CoRYLUS EOSTEATA, Alt. Common in Oregon Territory. 

MYKIOACE^. 

Myrica Oaliforkica, Cham. <& SchlecM in Linnea, p. 535. On the coast near San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

BETULACEiE. 

■ BfiTULA GLAKDULOSA, Michx. Sphaguous marsbes. Cascade mountains, 0. T. ; latitude 44°. 

Bbtula occidbntalis, Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 155 ; jVmM. Sylv., p. 22. Banks of Psuc- 
see-que creek, Des Chutes basin, 0. T. 

Alnus Oregaka, Nuti. Sylv. 1, p. 28, t. On the Sacramento and Columbia rivers. 
Alnus viridis, DG. Ft., Fr. 3, p. 304. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

SALICACE^. 
POPULUS TRBMULOiDBS, Michx. Flor. Awier. 2, p. 243. Along streams, N. California and 



PopuLUS angustibolia, Torr. Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. 2, p. 249. Banks of Columbia river. 
Poputus MONIUPBEA, Ait. Banks of Sacramento river, California. 

Salix Hindsiana, Benth. PI. Hartw: No. 1956. Banks of Sacramento river, California. 
Saux lasiasdka, Benth. PI. Hartw. No. 1954. Banks of Sacramento river, California. 
Salix pbhtandra, Nutt. Sylva, \, p. 61, t. 18. Banks of the "Willamette river, 0. T. 
Samx spbciosa, Nutt. Sylv. l,p. 58, t. 11. Banks of Columbia river, 0. T. 

PLATANACE^. 
Platamjs racemosa, Nutt. Sylva, \,p. 47, t. 15. Sacramento valley, California. 

URTICACE^. 
Uettca gracilis. Ait. McCumber's Flat, N. California. 
Urtica uress, ? Linn. Banks of Canoe creek, N. California. 
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OONIFEE^. 

PiNus Lambsrtiana, Dougl.; Lamb. Pinus, ed. 2, p. 5T, t. 34, Throughout northern California 
and Oregon. 

PiHUS Sabiniana, Dougl.; Lamb. Pinus, ed. 2d, 2, p. 146, t. 80. Foot hills of Coast moun- 
tains and Sierra Nevada, in California. 

Pinus powoeeosa, Dougl.; Loud. Arhoret. 4, _p, 2243. Throughout California and Oregon. 

Pinus contorta, Dough; Loud. Encyc. IVeeSjJig. 1814-1815. Common in the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade mountains, in Oregon and California. 

PiKUS CEMBROiDES, Zucc; Jouv. Land. Sort. Boc. 2, js. 246. On eummita of Cascade moun- 
tains, 0. T. 

Pinus insignis, Dougl.; Loud. Arboret. 4, p. 2265. Near San Francisco and southward. 

PiCBA HOBiLis, Dougl.; Loud. Arhoret. 4,_p. 2343. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

PicEA ORANDis, Dougl.; Loud. Arboret. 4, p. 2341. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

PiCEA AMAEiLis, Dougl.; Loud. Arboret. 4, p. 2342. Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

Abies Douglasii, Lindl. Penny Cyclop. 1, p. 32. Throughout Oregon, and mountains of 
interior of California. 

Abies Mekzibsii, Dougl.; Loud. Arboret. 4, p. 2321. Common in Oregon and mountains of 
California. 

Abies Williamsoni, Newb. On summits of Cascade mountains, 0. T, 

Sequoia gigantea, Torr. in Sill. Jour. 2d ser., 18, p. 150. Foot hills of Sierra Nevada, Cal. 

Sequoia sempervirbns, JSndl. 8yn. Oonif.p. 198. Coast mountains of California. 

Liboobdsus decursens, Torr. in SmitJison. Contrih. 6, p. 7, (. 3. Common in mountains of 
northern California. 

Thuja gigantea, Nutt. Sylva, 3, p. 111. Throughout mountains of Oregon. 

Taxus brevieolia, NuU. Sylva, Z,p. 86, t. 108. In Cascade mountains and Sierra Nevada. 

JuNiPEaus occiDENTALis, EooJc. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 166. Great Basin east of Cascade 
mountains, and Sierra Nevada. 

JuKiPERUs communis, Linn. Summits of Cascade mountains, 0. T. 

CuPRESSUS NuTKATENSis, Hook. Flor. Bor.-Amer. 2, p. 165. Summits of Cascade mountains, 
0. T. 

ToBKEYA Califobnica, Torr. in N. Y. Jour. Pharm. 3, p. 49. In Coast mountains, Cal. 

Larix OCCIDENTALIS, Nutt. Sylva, 3, jj. 143, t. 120. Cascade moimtains, 0. T. 

II. ENDOGENOrS PLANTS. 

BY JOHN TORREY. 



Stmplocakpus Kamtschaticus, Bong.; Hooh. Flor. Bor.-Am. 2, p. 169. Peat hogs, Cascade 
mountains, 0. T. ; lat. 44°. 

TYPHACE^. 
Typha latieolia, Linn. Common from Sacramento valley to Columbia. 
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ColhnBia baitsisefolii 
Collomia gracibs 

gran iiBori 
Comatum palustre 
Oomposila 
OonifetEB 

Coaloselinnm C^aitadeiiEe 
Convolvulaceffi 
CoOTolvuluB Califomi oB 
Cordyiantlius filifol as 
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Comus Canadensis 
Nattillii 

Btolonif ra 
CoryluB lostrata 
CruBBolaceie 



C ucifei'e 

Cu.curbitac»-£e 

Cuseuta Califomica 

CupieBBUB NutkateoBi 

Cui ulifeiie 

Pym pterua t clinthinus 

CjcogloBSTim j,j"iiide 

Cjiera ea3 

Ditura strammoniuui 

Delpbinluni iziueuin. 
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Di h-etft uligino a 
Di lytra formosft 
Ditrannm ("ip) 
D J catbeon Meadia 
DowniDgia ele^ans 
Eel evena lanoeolita 
EloBmiaGairdneri 
Elymus arenamiB 
Emmenanthe parviflo a 
Erilobium alpiDiim 

anjiU t f 1mm 

Ei pictiB gio'antea 

Eqmsetace'E 

Equibetum eburneum 
fluviatile 
b} emale 

Eremocaipus Betigems 
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Eni-iOimmfi'num 
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]. Ijaiiti vjm 
Ecitnchium L,ilift.rnioum 
ful um 
Sooulcjii 
Eiodinm 01 utaiiiim 
Bniigiuiu a t culitum. 
Erjsimum elitum 
Erithrea Muhlenbtrgii 
EschB boltzia Califom ca 
D nglaBii 
Eunanu^ Dou h ii 
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Biipito lum occidentile 
Eupborbiac as 
Euphorbia maculiti 
Eutoca phaceliolde* 
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EverniaFrera ntu 
oobroloui.1 
vulpina 
Festncn ecabiella 
Filices 
Fragaria Califoraica 

Chil^nsis 
Frankemaceie 
Frankenia grondiilnra 
Frangula GalifurniOi 
Frasinua Oregftna 
Fremontaa Calif ornioa 
Fritillana lanceoHta 
FumanaceiB 
QaiUardia anstata 
Galium apanue 

aspreUum 

bocenJe 

- Calif ormoum 

Tubioides 

Qaultheria Myrsiniteb 

Eliallun 
Genitanace'e 
Oentjaiia acuta 
afbms 
ca!ycOBa 

Qeogtaphical lotanj 
QeranlacetD 
Geranium inciium 
Geum BUtctophyllum. 
Qilia capita ta 

congesta 

dichotoma 

incocoptcua 

miotaatlia 

pharnecioides 

pulohella 

tricolor 
Gltliopsis calycinit 
Qmiphalium lateo album 
piluBtre 
parpureum 
Gljcyrrbisa lepldota 
OramineEe 



Eelenium autumaile 
HeuitomeE coagestum 
Hemizonia micndenia 
pun gens 



a larteum 
Heucbera cylialnra 
Hippocastanacea: 
Eordeum jubatum 
Horkolia congesta 



Ho'ia^kiacracjl'i 

(llTOglolia 
PurBhiioa 

H} I ocotyle Araenca a 
HjdropbvUai-ew 

Hyi eiicum Scouleri 
Haleea CiLfomii^ 



Rl If,^ d n 
tn [uetium 
Tin lulatum 

In iicese 

IciK bematopkylla 
uacrosfphoa 

IvDsla gracilis 

Juncaceu 

Juncus bufon us 



otcidcntallb 
Kalmia (,laii i 
Libiateie 
Lagophylla filipen 
larjx oecidentiliB 
Lauiicese 
layi ciUiglosBa 
Li,cidia parasi-aia 
L gutninOBEB 
Lectibulice^ 
L p dium nitidum 
Leptodacti Ion HookTi 
pungeua 
Leofcuigii Grerm inorum 

Lpu anftemmn vulgarc 

Liboci,drus decurreas 

Lichees 

Liliau.Ee 

LtmnanthaceiB 

Lunnanthes Dou^laeii 

Liniim Californicum 

Liuana canadeneib 
Lmnea boiealis 
LiQoayns graveolcns 
Lorn era Calif rnioa 
cteruka 
1 1 pidula 
rnvdutrati 
Lorintbacewi 

LupiRUS OlIlfrtllB 

latifobua 
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p ypty u 
L izala. CEUU K t s 
parviflora 
Macro hyucn 'Man a s 

L s^ng 
Msida a «^ii 
Mad h ca D glas 
Ma a )o a is 



P P 
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a rrh mid 



gan 



Ma*uta 
M n i 



,Ca 



Me aatha ^-a 

H Q li anad n 

M nyan li a j 

M mb yaa li mace. 
M aemb an h mum 
M m ria D asi 
M mu u ca d n 
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a p n anil a 
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Foljtiiohum juDipermum. 

Populns angu^tifolia 
mouolifera 
tremnloi ies 

Pitamogotoa nataas 

Fortulitaoefc 

Fotentilla ansotina 

fliliellifolia 
glanduIoBi 

ngida 
Pnmala(.etB 
Prunella vulgarie 
Pmnua Euboo data 
PteriB aquilina 
Pter sporaaaliomedea 
Pyrola aphjlla 
dentata 

rotuiidifolia 
PyniB Amencflna 

nvuliris 
Quatcus agnfolia 
dennifloia 
fulvewenfl 
Gan Tina 
Hindsii 
K lloggu 
fianuncuIa^eT 
Rftnunoulua iiuatili 

Califorai u 
t idental 
Pursiii 



Bhue diT TEiloli 
Eibes Inari atu 

iacustie 



sangumeum 
specioBum 
iisco'iisslmiim 
BoEi firaxiiKefulla 
Boeace^ 
EabiiceT 

Enbus niaoropttalus 
Nutkanus 
p datui 
spectabilia 
vrsinus 
Rnmex domesljouB 
maritimus 
Sagittaria \ inabihs 
fialiciceio 
Sillx Hindsiona 



Salix laeian \i a 

peubindra 

epeciosa 
'^im.bueus Meiicana 

Saniculi I pmnatifidi 

la iniata 
&a CO ies Bangumn 
Sasjlragacea" 
has. fraga mtegnfolia 
I eltata 
TolmEei 
Scapama nonioroBi 
Scirpu licu&f 1 
Scrophulana noi ba 
S oj hul'inace* 
S Tif ella la antiirhino des 
g^leii ulata 
till ei ai 
Sfdum sp thulifoliiim. 

teaopetalum 
Senecio tningulanE 
S i^uoia gigmt^A 

eempenir n» 
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birsiita 
mah ■eflori 
feilene Dnimmondi! 
SiBjTinchiiim. Bermndianum 
grindiflorum 
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Sflinacea; 
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iimboll fe um 

Srliiago conf rtifol a 
elongata 
gisautea 

Sp ttlan'i peifohata 

&ihagn im i utif lium 



'^pL'eroph t< 
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ina lungipee 
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Sympeoricarpus ri 

Symplocarpus Kamtachaticus 9 

Taxoa brevifolia 60,9 

Tetradymia canescens T 

Thaliotrum dioicuni 6 

Thermopeis macrophylla 7 

Thuya gigantea - - 5B, 8 

Tiarella unifoliolata - ^ 

Tofieldift glutinosa - 9 

Torreyft Californioa 61, 9 

Trichostema oWongum 8 

Trientalis latlfolia 8 

IMfolium aJbopuTpureum - 7 

fimbriatnm T 

longipos '' 

repene - 7 

tridentatum. 7 

variegatum 7 

Triglochin maritimiim 9 

Trillium ovatiim ■■ 9 

Typha latlfoUa S 

TTmbelliferaB 7 

Urticaceie 8 

UrHca gracilis 8 

ntrlcularia vulgaris ^ S 

Vaccinium cespitoaura S 

myrtlloides ^ 

ovalifolium i 

ovatum. f 



Vaccinium oxycoccus 

paryiMium 

mncrocarpum - . 

Valeriana aylvatica 

Valerinnaocte 

I'crbenaceiB 

Verlieaa bracteosa 

liaatata ..... 

Veronica Americana 

peregrina 

Veratrum viride 

Vicia Americaoa 

gigantea 

Oregana 

Violacera 

Viola aducoa 

chrysantha 

cucuUato 

longipes 

ocellata 

pedunoulata 

sarmentosa 

Sheltoni 

VitacBffi 

Vitia Callfomica 

Weisia oitrhata 

Wyethia helenioides 

robuate 

Xaiithium. etrumarium ... 
Xeropbyllum teuas 
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